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INTRODUCTION 



Eddcrcior today exists uneas ily at the focal point of intonse and 
critical scrutiny by those outside its institutional confines and by 
those vim live within it. Perhaps there are no real outsiders when one 
considors tnat there are few niembers of our society who are not past, 
pre^nt, or future prodjcts of uur aducat ional institutions; fovMn our 
shrinking and compact world v;hose quality of life is not deeply influ- 
enced by the successes and failures of education; few who wi 11 escape 
payment for their share of the very large cost of education. Education 
is uncioubtedly held responsibie fo'^ many more of society's ills than it 
is capable of creating or alleviating on its own. But scapegoating 
aside, there are reasonable and potentially constructive deniands for 
educational accountability. Education is thus confronted with the neces- 
sity of "keeping schools running" ji the iiiidst of unparalleled efforts 
to reform itself, to innovate* to adopt new curricular, organizational, 
and instructional approaches, and to change. The result, too oftan, is 
chaos. Promising innovations are tried, but those involved have little 
preparation and limited consideration 1s given to logistics, support, 
and time required to integrate new elerTients into a ongoing program. As 
a result, the innovation sometimes receives lip service from those who 
feel that it has been forced upon them or it is quickly abandoned on the 
arounds "that It does not work in our situtation." On the other hand, 
there are many examples of stjccessful adoption of Innovation, but these 
are perhaps less publicized and 1 ess understood than the failures. Both 
success and failure with the change process appear to increase the pres- 
sure for educational reform either to expand the scope of the new approach 
or to get back to "tried and proven" practices. Educators caught in this 
pressure are often characterized as being resistant to all change or as 
flipping from one side of the pendulum swing to che other wiih every 
'•hair-brained scheme" that comes along. 

Teachers, as the principal agents of our educational system, have 
received their full share of scrutiny and criticism as soMety looks im- 
patiently to education for solutions to inany of its prob'cn's. The selec- 
tion, preservlce preparation, and continuirg education of teachers are 
frequently viewed as the chief culprits for our schools being less effec- 
tive than m would wish. Improvement or enrichment of these processes 
is regarded as critical 1f education is to have deeper and broader iinpact. 
Accordingly, teacher education is deeply enibroiled in the atmosphere of 
change and reform. 

It 1s hardly necessary to point out that serious efforts to change 
and improve teacher education have not emerged in Just the past decade or 
in the post-sputnik era, John Dewey remarked in 1904: 

... Here we have the explanation in considerable part 
at least, of the dualisni, the unconscious duplicity, 
which Is one of the chief evils of the teaching profession. 
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There is an enthusiastic devotion to certain principies 
of lofty theory in tho abstract- -pr if ciplcs of Lclf^ 
activity, self-control, intGllectual and moral —find 
there is a school practice taking little heod of the 
official pedagogic creed. Theory and practice do not 
grow together out of and into the teacher's personal 
experience (Deway, 1904* p. 15). 

Through these phrases and much of his writing, Dev^ey signal led 
the need for a wedding of theory and practice in the continuing edu- 
cation of teachers. Mciny educational philosophers^ pragrnatistis , and 
practitioners throughout recorded history have set forth conceptions 
of the teachi ng- learning process with both direct and indirect im-- 
plications and arguments for the proper role of the teacher and the 
necessary preparation 1n support of this role. But teacher educators 
are still struggling with easily espoused concepts which continue to 
escape full Irnpl efnentation* It is true that the momentum of change in 
this area has increased dramaticany in the past decade. The teacher 
center movement today represents one important approach to the achieve 
ment of the goal of more effective and relevant preservice and continu 
ing education of teachers. 

Most of the Innovations which have found their way into practice 
in the public schools have had to deal sooner or later with require- 
ments of preparing teachers to install the innovations and to main" 
tain and iinprove their quality and effectiveness. These efforts have 
ranged all the way from the attempts to produce teacher proof' in- 
struct^anal inaterials to those innovations which focus on early and 
direct involvement of the teacher in the planning^ installation, 
adaption, nionitoring, evaluation^ and revision processes. 

This paper v/ill focus on one set of ideas, concepts , model s^ and 
operations which are generally described in the literature under the 
rubrics of "'teacher centers**' This literature has become sufficiently 
VDluniinous and available that we will refer to it briefly and selec- 
tively for those readers interested in the broader dimensions of the 
moveiiient. Our particular interest lies with what is commonly called 
the ''teacher education center/' or more specifically the "preservice 
teacher education center*"* In this somewhat more restricted domain^ 
we shall focus in particular on those organizational and functional 
factors v/hich may help to specify the critical human conditions and 
interactions of both school -based and college-based teacher educators 



^ To save the reader from an over-abundance of terms, "teacher edu- 
cation center*' will be used throughout this manuscript to refer to 
centers designed primarily to address training needs of preservice 
teachers. 
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and which may allow an Qptifnally powerful s,yst«m of field-based pre- 
service teacher education to become a reality. Bj' the particulcir iocub 
which WB have developed, we intend in noway to disparage the iinpor- 
tant past and present efforts in model building or the many coura- 
geoua and ambitious programs of model implementation of sriiall or vast 
geographical and organizational proportions , Vie are cogmzant of 
those Mho have given specidl attention to political, orgam zational , 
fiscal, and governance issues which era involved to one degree or a 
another in almost any effective teacher education center. We are in- 
deed indebted to all of those conceptuali zers and practitioners, mi 
to both proponents and opponents of the teacher center movement as we 
atteinpt to focus on the way in which this moveiiient affects individual 
human beings who are ciuoht up on the nilddle of it by either choice or 
decree . 

This paper 1s prompted in large part by the experience of the 
authors with the conceptudlizatlon, impleinentati&n , evaluation, a nd 
dissemination of the Personalized Teacher Education Program (PTEP). 
This program was under development for appro3<i mately 15 years at The 
Uriversity of Texas at Austin supported throijgh a sequence of grants 
from the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, the Mational Institute of 
Mental Health, and the U. S. Office of Education. This teacher educa- 
tion system became the major program of the Research and Development 
Center for Teacher Education establishecl at lexai in 1965. The Center 
wa-, supported initially by the U. S. Office of Education and subse- 
quently by the National Institute of Education, under the auspi ces of 
which developmental work of PTEP, a tTiajor suriirmtive evaluation, and 
training materials for teacher educators adopting the system were conn 
pleted This program and its evaluation have been described elsewhere 
(Peck 1970, Borich et al . 1974, Fuller et al . 1968, Menaker 197 2;. 
Briefly, it is a comprehensive systeni encompassing all aspects of pre- 
service professional preparation. It is designed to deal systemati- 
callj with the personal, interpersonal, and professional developmert 
of the teacher and is based in part on the concerns theory explicated 
by Ful ler (1969-1973). In its evolving fornis of imp! enientati on, the 
program became increasingly field-based and aimed toward maximum inte- 
gration of college-based academic and professional instruction with 
intestlfled and graduated responsibility in public scfiool settings. 
Its implementation essentiany required the developrnent of what has 
subsequently been called a "preservice education center" for all stu- 
dents enrolled in the more sophisticated and highly developed forms of 
this program. Concurrently or subsequently, the attention of teacher 
educators throughout the country was focusing increasingly on the de- 
velopment of enriched field experiences for prospective teachers and 
the chanege of working out more effective collaborative relationships 
between college-based and school-based teacher educators. Smulta- 
neously,nianv schools were becoming aware of tHeir responsi bi 1 ity for 
□erseryice education and supervision. Meeting thii responsibility 
often provided increasing professional gratification for cooperating 
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and supervising teachers who were discovering synergistic wiys of 
b ending their responsibility for the teachinq of youngstf>rs with 
Lheir increasing responsibility for the preparation of^the next'qen- 
eration of teachers. The emergence of teacher education centers'-bv 
whatever name they may be called^-has occurred in many places In the 
last decade in support of quite different models of teacher education 
and simultaneously in support of many different educational innova- 
tions introduced to the public schools during the same era. In this 
sense much of our experience is shared to some degree by many teacher 
educators and teachers across the country. We only hope that our ex- 
perience in working intensively on the problems of effectinq mutually 
supportive collaboratwe relationships between different faculty ' 
groups and different schools will enable us to speak with some per- 
ceptiveness about the personal and interpersonal factors which seem 
to us crucial If school -college collaboration is to move beyond a for- 
mal orgamzational chart, lip service, and new rhetoric 
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THE TEACHER EDUCATION! CENTER-A BFaEF HISTORICAL VIEW 



Our presant vriting will focus on the ''teacher education cGnter" 
as opposed to ''teacher centers,'' Teacher centers, in most instances , 
are organized around the training: and support service needs of in- 
service teachers. We are using the term ''teacher education center" 
to refer to those organizational! and collaborative arrangements which 
involve functional interaction bttwen college-abased and school-based 
teacher educators. Such centers are usually developed around the 
training needs of preservice t^ach^rs v/ho are involved in the schools 
in an apprenticeship capacity as an integral part of their col lege pre- 
paratory program. Students my function in a number of roles within 
the school , usual ly with graduated responsibil ity i under a variety of 
titles such as observer, partt^ipant-observer , teacher aide, student 
teacher 5 or intern. The colUborative relationship between school and 
college may serve simultaneously as a vehicle for Inservice training 
for teachers and other educational personnel, which is a desirable 
evolution since it can provide for career-long education and profes- 
sional updating based on difff reritiated training needs of teachers at 
various points in their experience. It can serve further as an im- 
portant integrating mechanism for both preservice and inservice 
teachers when they are called upon to play their respective, but hope- 
fully synergic, roles in new progi^ariis and approaches adopted by the 
school. The reader who wishes tO pursue further study in the litera- 
ture of teacher centers will not find our distinction clearly observed. 
A number of teacher centers daslgn^d initially and primarily for in- 
service education have developad Strong preservice components, and 
converse cases can also be cited. By whatever name the organization 
or arrangement may be called, m are principally concered with those 
which focus on the optimal us^ of college and school personnel and re- 
sources in the field-based aspects of training programs for prospec- 
tive teachers. 

The teacher education center has many historical forerunners. 
Almost as long as formal program for the professional preparation of 
teachers have existed, there Mm been arrangements of some kind for 
an apprenticeship-type of exp^fi^nca prior to admission to the ranks 
of inservice teachers, Sinclair (1975), for example, traces the con- 
cept of practice teaching to 1839. For at least the greater part of 
this century, teachers have engaged in some fonn of student teaching 
as a part of their preparation program. The requirement of student 
teaching, and often prior fleld-basad training experience, are codi- 
fied In virtually all certifiMtlon laws and regulations. The Asso- 
ciation of Teacher EducatorSj, forfnerly the Association for Student 
Teaching, has offered national leadership in the constant effort by 
teacher educators to increase th»a comprehensiveness, relevance, and 
Impact of field experiences. Th& field-based experience provided for 
students has evolved and changed through the years. In many places, 
it has been langthened and intensified. Opportunities for more 
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diverse -xnprinncr.- in diffororit schools, with different pupil popula- 
tions and with different organisations for instruction, have been ot= 
fered Fipld-baspd experience has benn individualized, personalized, 
modularized, criterion-referenced, and interaction analyzed. In this 
context, the teacher education center is not really new. The well- 
planned and developed center does attempt to organize within an expli- 
cated conceptual and operational model those ideas and operations 
which grow out of decades of efforts to educate novice teachers. 

Another generally recognized forerunner of the teacher education 
center is the laboratory school. Such schools were created under the 
primary auspices of colleges and universities for the purpose of im- 
plementing niodel , experimental or forward looking educational programs 
which were then considered ideal training sites for future teachers. 
Such schools, with an announced commitment to innovative education, 
were presumably protected from bureaucratic impositions of a large, 
centralized administrative system and from assumed vested interests 
in maintaining the educational status quo. Consistent with this or= 
ganizational strategy, future teachers could then be exposed to, and 
trained within, emerging educational prograins and exemplary practices 
rather than through the ordinary fare offered by the average school, 
which was assumed to be lagging behind the ever-pressing need for im- 
provenient and renewal. 

A second important feature of the laboratory school was its ef- 
fort to place the training of the next generation of teachers on at 
least an equal priority level as that given the iniplementation of 
model educational programs for children. In this sense, laboratory 
schools fashioned themselves to some extent on the niodel of teaching 
hospitals where an attempt was made to marry the highest standards _ot 
professional expertise and patient services with training opportuni- 
ties for young doctors. , 

A third aspect of laboratory schools was the effort to replace 
the dual management of student teaching experiences by the college 
and its supervisors on the one hand, and the school and its cooperat- 
ing teachers on the other, with a unitary management system dominated 
in most cases by the university or college responsible for the educa- 
tion of both teachers and pupils. 

For- a variety of reasons, laboratory schools have, for the most 
part died or faded away. The dual challenge, which they attempted to 
meet in their own way, of educating both teachers and youngsters, as 
well as the problems which they faced or attempted to bypass in so 
doing, have not faded away. Present and emerging teacher education 
centers may be viewed as a different approach to the same challenge 
and the same problems. 

A more recent effort to bring about the collaboration between 
colleges and schools required to support field-based teacher education 
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is seen in the portal school concept or nioyement (Lutonsk.y 1 975). 
Both tho concoptual and oporationAl mndi?lr; of portal schools drn ynry 
close cousins to teacher education conters, as we aro presently defin- 
ing thr^nu 

Other approaches to the long and generally recognized need to 
balance and integrate the prospective teacher's general acadomic edu= 
cation with appropriate foundations in the various theoretical, his- 
torical, and pedagogical disciplifies of education and with reality- 
based experience are too numerous to merit detailed mention hGre/ The 
teaching internship, introduction programs for beginning teachers de- 
signed to facilitate the transition from limited preservice involvement 
to full-time involvement and responsibility, fifth-year programs, five- 
year programs, community-oriented induction programs, and a^iumber of 
other approaches and programs, have engaged in different ways in the 
common search for the most powerful combination of college-based and 
school -based learning experiences for the future teacher. These ef- 
forts continue today and are most commonly encouraged, reported, and 
ai yzed under the general rubrics of the teacher (education) center. 
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T>iE TEACHER CEWrER LITERATURE- -A PASSING NOD 



Tfie teacher center 1's tef rg referred to as a "new concept" by 
present writers in the field (e.g., Schmieder and yarger 1970) in 
spite of its many simi lari'ties to the historical forerunners mentfon^d 
above. _ Certilrly in its more sophisticated forms, and as a support 
mechanism for a wide variety' educational Innovations and renewal 
efforts, there 1s something nev^ aboLit it in comparison with its usiial- 
1 J more fragmented and limited predecessors. It is a widely accepted 
movement in which an estimated one-tliird of the nation's schools and 
tw-thirds of its unwersitles are actively involved to one degree or 
anotlier (Ifarger and Leonard 1974). Its 1 iterature is growing very 
rapidljp/.. At this writing, the ERIC data has e con tains well over 1 00 
recent pufcl 1 cations (appearing prlncipallj between 1973-1 975) retriev- 
afcle through the descriptor "teacher centers". This sample of the 
emerging literature contains, in turn, b1 bl i ographic references to 
fiundreds of additional chapters, art icl es , r«vf ews, and reports focused 
on teaching centering. It nas been aforniid^ble challenge to the 
authcrs to presume to contribute to this burgeonirg 11 terature v/it*iout 
tN risk of enormous redundancy. This difficulty is increased through 
tlie phenomencn experienced i n nnan^ f iel ds when highly similar defiri- 
tionsof critical problems, goals, and attempted solutions emerge at 
different places concurrently. Our own experience thu s has much in 
caitimon with emerging conceptual Uterature and implenientation reports. 

Our immediate purpose is two-fold: first, to offer the reader 
who is unfamiliar with the teacher center literature a highly selec- 
tive gu ids to recent publications which provide an orientation to the 
background and present ideas an^ practices whicli gui de the teacher 
centerlrg movement; second, to point to certain themes apparent In the 
literature which Indicate that our own suggestions for the develop- 
meiit of a relatively siniple teacher education center may be responsive 
to needs and problems which are being actively confronted in a great 
variety of ways across the country. 

In the organization of this review, references which describe 
national or state conceptions, networks, or o rgani lational structures 
which suppert the dsvel opment of local aind operational centers are not 
Identified separately. Such articles deal predominantly with overall 
governance, support, and organizational issues and models which are of 
great Importance tc the teacher center moveiiient but which lie outside 
the central focus of this paper- ^sample of such references is in- 
clude<l m various categories of the revi ew which follows. 

PAPERS WHICH FAVOR CHANGE IN TEACHER EDUCAtlon IN DIRECTION OF FIELD- 
BAS£D, TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER roOELS 

fiost of the literature in the field is written by proponents of 
the teacher center movenient. Many of them, nevertheless, give 
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thoughtful attention to particular problems in teacher education which 
have been persistent for many decades (e.g.. the appropriate balance 
of academic and field-based education, achieving full ISnicati " 
SlIS '1'°".*""^ responsibility on the part of all participants in 
teacher education, the integration of curri cul um and program dewelop- 
ment and personnel development) and the realistic likelihood of teach- 
nrLff^f^p""^'"'^;*!"^ effectively to the gradual solution of these 
Knci® fi7.^T-""*'*^'® P^P^^s in this area include the following: 

^^Hltf^m,^ ^^''^ ^^^^^ 
^ImEfMWElNp ^^^ISE CAUTION REGARDING THE TEACHER 

r,..,- ^-""m ^"t^o*^? * including proponents of the movement and those ex- 
perienced in implementing center programs, warn against the notion 
rii'f.-,!?. ^i'^ solution to these persistent and 

tuu^l^l^-^'- '"^^^^^ kind of warning merits con- 

sideration at an early point In a review of teacher center literature: 

A cogent example of the way in which political con- 
siderations permeate decisions in our profession is seen 
in the current mass movement to substantially increase 
the_ field experience portion of preservice teacher edu- 
cation. In spite of the fact that there is no conclu- 
sive evidence regarding its potential effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness, this politically Inspired movement goes 
forward. It is a response to pressures exerted by a lay 
public attracted by a simplistic solution to the ills of 
teacher education, as well as the pressures generated by 
a majority of classroom teachers whose motivation Is pri- 
manly to gain control of teacher education rather than 
improve it. In effect, teacher educators have not held 
toreniost questions concerning the effect and effective- 
ness or increased field experience on the developing 
skii IS of a generation of prospective teachers Neither 
are they structuring this program niodlflcati on so that 
Its impact will be measurable. (Cyphert & Zimpher 1975. 

p. 0), 

Other authors who have focused on difficult and resistant problems 
which must be overcome to make teacher education truly effective in 
elude Burns et al . 1 973 . DeVault 1974, Mallan 1974, i^d Lchki^ 197^ 

^InTERs'^" CLASSIFY OR ELABORATE VARIOUS MODELS OF TEACHER 

n.-ini^°^^ publications in the field provide a brief glimpse at the 
origins and history of the teacher center and/or field-based teacher 
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educat icsn movements. Such papers very conimonlj' proceed to elaborate 
on emerging models of teacher centers and their organization, struc 
xure» function, and role change requirements. Representative papers 
iri tnis_ area which focus primarib on emerging models in the United 
States include Collins 1974; Dickson 1972; Florida State Department 
of Education 1974; Howey 1974; Kaplan 1974; Leonard 1974; Marsh 1971- 
^ » ' iff and Pozdol 1973; Pollakoff 1972; Schmiede and ' 
Varger 1974, 1974a, 1974b; Yarger 1973; ard larger et al . 1974. 

Additionally, other papers examine the teacher center movement in 
other countries (principally^ Great Britain arid Japan), noting their 
influence on, and their simnarities and differences with, centers 1n 
this country. Such papers include Baily 1971; DeVault 1974a, i974b; 
Morgar^l974; Rosen 1972; Selden and Darl and 1972; and Smith, E. Brooks, 

« 

ENRICHED COLUBORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR FrELD-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 

A portion of the teacher center literature conceptualizes or de- 
scribes needed or established coll aborat1\re relationships between 
schools and colleges which support field-based teacher education 
iuch arrangements often approach but do not necessarily result in a 
fullj^ organized teacher or teacher education center. Descriptions 
re provided by California (Pa.) State Col lege, School of Education 
974; Capita Universny, Columbus, Ohio and Otterbein College. Wester- 
nl e, Ohio 973; Galler and Toney 1974 <minois State/Peoria ; University 
97 f h^'in-?"?^ff ' 973 (University of Indiana. New Al banv ; Kl'alf 
in?! Conege/Boston PS); Lutonskj 1973 (National). Miller and 

u sey 19 1; Pnce and Baker 1973 (Portland Community College); Schu.l r 
t hSo^r^ and Perry 973 (Minnesota); Sniith. E. B. 1974- Un Cerslty of 
Utah 1 973 ; and , Wi scons in State University 19 J3. - i-J 

DESCRIPTIONS OF OPERATIONAL TEACHER EDUCAT30W CENTERS 

Of considerable interest to those who are considering either the 
establishment of a teacher education center or the expansion and en- 
nchinent of present field experience opporturi ties for prospective 
teachers are fairly numerous descriptions of operating centers around 
the country. Nany of these descriptions touch on the evolutionary 
process mrioving from conventional student teaching arranqements to 
more fully integrative, collaborative educational centers. Examples 
f ^i*^ i^?f]P*^f^ their geographical locations include Bicknell 
et al. 974 {Fredonia/Haniburg, N.Y. )• Fischer and Goddu 1967 (Harvard)- 
University of Maine, School of Ediicati om974 ; and Syracuse ^ 
Unwersity 1974. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF OPERATIOMAL TEACHER CENTERS 

There^are a number of similar descriptions of teacher centers whicli 
emphasize training and technical assistance for inservice teachers. Some 
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of these describe preservice components as well , and some readers may 
be particulary interested in ceriter*s organized to respond to thQ full 
spectrun of career-long educational needs. The fonowing publications 
represent this kind of opera tioral description: Campbell County Board 
of Education 1971 (Northern Kentucky); Devane> and Thorn 1975 (United 
States); Devault 1974b (Japan. England and United States); Faxon et al. 
1974 (Florida); University of Huston, College of Education 1973; 
Jackson 1 973 (Harlingen); La Favor 1974 (Uancouver)i Waddoj< 1 972 (West 
Virginia); Minneapolis Public Schools, University of Minnesota 1974; 
and University of Toledo 1973 (Ohio). 

At a broader level, there are several surveys which report on 
the extent of teacher centering in this country. In addition to pro- 
viding perspective on the extent to which this rrovement is irfluenc- 
ing the ways in which teachers, at all levels of ej(perience are being 
trained (and re-trained), sue li reports provide,.! ists of e)<empl ary cen- 
ters of various degrees of complexity and niaignitude. Such publica- 
tions Include; Sraith, Enimitt 0. 1974; and Yarger and Leonard 1974. 

RESEi^RCH MD EVALUATION STUDIES OF TEACHER CENTERS 

There are few publications reporting an^ forni of research or 
evaluation evidence regarding the effectiveness of teacher centers. A 
good mariy authors (e.g., iMarch 1 974) are unhesitant in insisting upon 
the urgent reed for such eviderce or that a continuous evaluation com- 
ponent needs to be built into the structure of every center, but re- 
latively few reports of evaluative research are currently available. 
The great majority of evidence which is reported is based on self- 
report data, often questionnaires administered to teachers, students, 
or pupils, and at best represents a fonnative level of educatlori. 
Such evidence as is readily accessible may be found in Berty 1973' 
Bicknell et al. 1974; Burns et al. 1973i Chase 1972; Fischer and Goddu 
1967; Galler and Toney 1974; Ruchkin 1974; Stenzel et al . 1974; and 
Yarger et al. 1974. 

Some si ightly more sophisticated evaluation evidence, involving a 
comparison of training effects in a center versus a non-center setting 
or follow-up studies of later effects of center experience, is found 
in Earp and Tanner 1974; Evans 1974; University of Maine, Port! ard-Gorham 
School of Education 1974; and Quigley 1974 (Chapter IV). 

The absence of an impressive array of research and evaluation 
evidence supporting the efficacy of the substantial effort being made 
to establish teacher and teacher education centers is not surprising. 
A great inary programs are relatively new and are evolving and changing 
so rapidly that It would be virtually impossible to get them to hold 
still long enough for serious evaluation of a definable set of struc- 
tures and activities. Secondly, a highly integrated field-based pro- 
gram is so complex with its many components and participants that 
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sophisticated evaluation against hard and significant criteria is far 
more difficult and expensive t^an might be assumed. We join In the 
call for sucti evidence but recognize tlie diff icul ties in getting it, 

THE FUTURE ROLE OF TEACHER CENTERS 

FinaVlys certain writers (e.g., Burdin 1974; and Yarger 1974) have 
speculated on the rDle of teacher centers in the near and distant 
future. Whether such speculation has relevance for centers currently 
being established or refined is left to the judgment of the reader. 

The teacher center literature fits reluctantly Into e/en the 
broad categories sketched above, k great many publications would fit 
alinost as well Into one or more other categories as they do in the one 
to which Vie have assigned them. At the same time, we believe that 
soma readers will find the rough brealcdown helpful in guiding them to 
particular approaches to teacher centering v^hich fit their own needs 
and interests. 
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EMERGE.NT THEMES FROM THE LITERATURE IMPORTANT IH DEVELOPING 
EFFECTIVE TEACHER EDUCATION CENTERS 

Much of the available literature is helpful in identif:ying con- 
troversies and issues regarding the appropri ate purposes and roles of 
vanous forms of the preservice and/or inservlce teacher center; their 
proper place in educational renewal; their optiniuni forfn of governance, 
orgamzation, and functioning; and how they should be evaluated Some 
of the inerature makes clear that teacher centering has indeed be- 
corie a major movement with all the attendant political, pov/er, control 
orgamzational, and geographical considerations which such a rnovcfient ' 
entails. We are interested immediate^ in these considerations only 
to the extent that they Illuminate important issues which will almost 
inevitably arise in the development of the simplest and smallest teacher 
eaucation center. We are reminded, perhaps Irreverently, of the story 
of the man who braggid that his wife and he had completely resolved 
an conflict over who makes the decisions in their household: he niakes 
au the major ones vwhile the minor ones are delegated to her Wher 
asked for examples , he replied that he decides what the prooer policy 
Of the government should be toward developing countries, the oil pro- 
ducing nations, and the chronically uneinployed. His wife, on the other 
nand, decides such fiinor questiors as how they spend their monev» where 
they go on vacations, and where the children to go school. 

We are content for the moment to leave the "major" decisions to 
others while we attempt to address the "minor" ones which we believe 
are si gmf leant determinants of the quality of life for all partici- 
pants in the teacher education enterprise. From the broader litera- 
ture, we will extract those issues which pertain to this modest pur- 
pose, 

GOVERNANCE- =WHO SHOULD RUN AMD CONTROL TEACHER EDUC^TIOM? 

There are those who argue that universities and colleqes have long 
demonstrated their inability to prepare the kinds of teachers vitallv 
needed in today's schools, and that, in spite of massive charges of 
isolation, irrelevance, and redundancy, they have further demonstrated 
their unwillingness or inability to change. Therefore, the schools and 
teachers should take over teacher preparation and certification. 

Others argue that if prospective teachers received all of their 
preservice professiorial training under the jurisdiction of the public 
schools, they would be locked into present practices in, at best a 
limted number of school situations with high and imiiediate demands 
for_role performance in support of the status quo. There would be 
limited opportunity for reflection^ creative And methodological self- 
exploration; or the development of broad, diverse, and penetrating 
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ff*K^?-*^"^f 2"^*^® teaching-! earning process ard its appropriate con- 
tribution to future society. 

f . J^® f Jority of writers agree that the greatest premise of quality 
teacher education lies in naxlmuni an<d appropriately balanced use of the 
expeKise and training potential resident In both collenes and miyer- 
SI ties and the publ ic schools. We agree with this position and see the 
teacher education center as a neans cf blending these inputs toqether 
to assure raxiniun, persondl and professional learning a nd maturati on on 
tm part of prospective teachers, 

J^^are concerned with governance more in the informal sense of the 
hierarchical organiaation structure-t he extent to which conege and 
school participants in the devel opment and operation of the center feel 
fi ownership" and proactive respoDsibil it/-^t}ian i n the formal 
sense. We are aware of a number of formallj^ organized teacher centers 
11^ ejjellent representation at a Mgli level frofn conege and school 
(and of ten from professional associations, administrative groups, par- 
ents and the community at large as well) which look ver/ good on paper 
but which influence the da j-to-day operation of function ing partici - 
pants m the schools almost not at all. a h - 

THE IMnGRATIOM OF COLLEGE AND SCHOOL -BASED LEARrilfiG EXPERIENCES 

The challenge of blending theory and practice or, more broadly 
concern about preparing teachers who are well-educated persotis as well 
as effective models and skillful managers of the learning process has 
been called for m a great variety of educational literature. Aqain, 
we see_ the teacher education center as a viable means of mre closely 
approKirnating this ideal. This, too, has been an area of controversy 
Closely related to that which has been mentioned in relation to oov- 
ernance. On one sTde, it Is asserted that knowledge al one is suffi- 
cient for a teacher if he or she does not have the abil ity to transmit 
It and to inspire the learner to value and searcli for it.- Theory about 
teaching demands impletTientation and adaptation before youngsters are 
ikely to benefit. On the other side, the dangers of producing teachers 
Who are trained rather than educated, who mechani cally Derforni the most 
recently approved methods rather than being sensitive, thoughtful deci- 
sion makers , has been expostulated with equal \^lgor. Field-based pro- 
grams ire suspect to a number of educational observers on the grounds 
that they are experience heavy and reflection light: heavy nn what 
works at the moment and light on longer range perspectives. 

J\P adnilttedly biased with the beliGf that theory and practice 
are highly synergic components of the richest and ^lost fmpactful kinds 
of learning experiences. Through many years of implementing field- 
based prograins, we have been struck with the frequency with which younq 
teachers confront their knowledge deficits only when they are called 
upon to use their knowledge or to ej<pla1n it to a group of youngsters 
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We are inipressed with the number of young teachers who discover through 
early experience tn the classroom«-often to their own amazefnent—that 
they could perform what they have alv/ays thought of as "teaching'* if 
they could do It In a room by themselves with no students around to dis- 
tract thern. As m see 1t* teacher education centers discussed in the 
literature are basicany concerned with creating an enyironment ^ which 
teachers are continually supported in recognizing and acting u: - heir 
om learning needSi slighted reither 1n the search for more knu ' 'je 
and more powerful theory nor 1n opportunities for the experience: .nat 
can generate, affirm* modifys or reject it* 

ROLE CHANGES 

The literature and our own experience speak loudly and clearly to 
the conviction that significant role changes on the part of all par- 
ticipants in an ev^olvlng teacher education center are crucial to opera- 
tional efficiency and educational iinpact. rhese role changes will be 
discussed in the next chapter, ^he operational suggestions which appear 
in a later section of this paper have been developed^ in large part^ to 
provide comrnijnl cation , structural, and functional mechanisms to support 
the role transitions v/h1ch are basic in developing an effective center. 

In our views much of the teacher center movement and its literature 
is motivated at least indirectly by a central concern for increasing the 
quality, relevance, and impact of time spent in training experiences by 
both prospective and inservice teachers. ]f teacher and teacher educa- 
tion centers are to be viable vehicles for achieving this kind of en- 
richment^ v/e believe 1t will not be through changes in structure alone. 
Structural and procedural changes are important only to the extent that 
they support transformations in the involvement in the kind of experi- 
ence that really teaches and is shared by al 1 participants in the edu- 
cational enterprise* 

TEACHER TRAINING AND EDUCATION RENEWAL 

A large proportion of the teacher center literature makes it abun- 
dantly clear that most operational centers have been developed with the 
promise that significant educational change and renev/al Is likely to 
occur only If it is effectively supported by appropriate continuing 
teacher education* At the simplest level, this fnay be describe^u as 
supplying sufficient orientation, training, and support to enable teachers 
to use new curricular materials or specific organiHational or instruc- 
tional Innovations. At a more general level, change of education is re- 
garded as a necessity if education Is to play its part in preparing 
citizens to cope responsibly with the increasing complexity of modern 
life* Adequate teacher training and support systems are regarded essen- 
tial in effecting change^ Almost all schools are involved to one degree 
or another in this climate of change, and teachers, with or without 
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teacher center facilities, are increasingly pressed to incorporate new 
modfis and materials of instruction in their ongoing practice. 

A school which is deeply involved ir self-renewal can be a par- 
ticularly rich contributor to the education of preservice teachers. 
In a coriaborative arrangement such as a teacher education center, it 
can offer students exposure to a school that is alive, in purposive 
motion, and involved at the cutting edges of educational Practice 
This kind of school can also pose some difficult problems for those 
simultaneously engaged in the devel opment of a highly colUborative 
training endeavor! Teachers who are feeling hard-pressed to keep up 
with the challenge of adopting and adapting a significant inno^;?!"" 
may easily feel that simultaneously engaging in an equally demanding 
traininq program is too much to undertake at the .same time. Even if 
ways can be found to blend these two kinds of responsibility into a 
compatible and manageable wnole, additional problems can be encoun- 
tered when college participants in the center are interested in hav- 
ing their students exposed to innovations other than those which the 
school is adopting. 

The teacher center literature poses this potential dilemma in 
many waj^s. Teacher centers are basically designed to provide sup- 
port through teacher training for vitally needed educational change. 
Simultaneously, coping constructively with the educational change 
process and creating increasingly viable and effective teacher edu- 
cation systems can easily create confl ict , Some of our suggestions 
win be addressed to this problem. We believe it is a potential prob- 
lem fhich must be faced in the creation of any effecitve teacher edu- 
cat 1 center. 

There are undoubtedly many additional Issues which could be 
extracted from the body of literature with which we have been con- 
cerned. We believe these are at least representative of some ot the 
major issues which developing teacher education centers and teacher 
education in general must inevitably confront. 
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COMMON PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPING FIELD-B/SED TEACHER EDUCATlOfl: 

NEW ROLES FOR ALL 



In this section, we may i>ritate some readers with the assertion 
that many teacher education programs totiay operate with little effec- 
tive attention given to the extension or onriciiment of field experi- 
ences or to the integration of college-basDd and school-based learning 
ej<per1ences for teachers In training. For a starting point, m in- 
tend to paint this picture at its worsts recognizing that most Insti- 
tutions have moved beyond the situation which v;e vjf 11 describe. And 
yet, the conversion of a conventional program to an optimal one is 
much easier said than done, and some readers inay find elements of our 
descriptiori roughly comparable to the problem areas that they nay be 
having with their own programs. We ask the reader's indulgence as we 
identify the problems which v/e have encourtered and have been attempt- 
ing to overcome for many years in our cm program and In others to 
whicfi we have had access. These probleins are addressed in the places 
where they most frequently reside— in the conventional roles played by 
the various participants in teacher education and in the role conflicts 
whicfi are experienced when more than structural, cosmetic chanqes are 
attempted. 

THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT lU FIELD=BASED EXPERrENCES 

Most teachers agree that their student teaching experience vas 
the most relevant and important experience ln thefr entire college pro- 
gram in preparing them to assume the role of teacher. Sllberrian has 
expressed this same conclusion as follows: 

To the extent to which they value any aspects of their 
professional educationi teachers general ly cite practice 
teaching as the most valuable--sonietiiiies the only valuable-- 
part. Critics of teacher education, too, all agree that 
whatever else might be dispensable, practice teaching is 
not (Sllberman, I970, P- 451). 

A great many graduates agree privately that this ej^perlence was very 
much like being thrown into deep water and told to swim, with little 
that had gone on in their previous college education courses serving 
as any real preparation for It. In our own early studies of prospec- 
tive teachers (Peck I960; Bown 1967) and from extensive review of the 
literature {Fuller & Bown I97S) we found that from the students' per- 
spective they were asked upon entry to student teaching to assume almost 
overnight the role of teacher when for many jears they had known little 
apart from the role of student. To put it more broadly and bluntly, 
they were expected suddenly to act as adul ts after operating alnTost 
e;<clusively as children and adolescents. For many students, "the only 
recourse was to engage in a period of prolonged role paying which was 
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both anxiety-ridden and phony from their own point of view. Many stu- 
dents in this situation search wildly for the most critical expecta- 
tions of their superyisors and attempt to conform to these rather 
than to give real attention to their own developmental and learning 
needs. The Personal 1 zed Teacher Education Program (and others) v/as 
designed to recognize the complexity of the developmental process en- 
tailed in moving from adolescence to adulthood* from student to teacher, 
and to build training experiences and support systems to facilitate 
this process rather than to assuine that it v/ould maglcany occur upon 
registration 1n student teaching. As we came to rely increasingly on 
field expGriences from the very beginning of the professional education 
programs v/e noted the enormous relief of students as they discovered 
many ways in which they could be geniJinely useful in the schools with- 
out having completed a single education course (which presumably would 
have told them what to do and hovi to do it right)/ Experience such as 
this convinces us of the enormous utility of field-based progranis 
which utnize instructfoni supervision, feedback, and support in re- 
sponse to the students' OTerging, natLiraristic experience in the real 
world setting. Prografns v/hich fail to take the students' eKperience 
into account, as idiosyncratic or comnion as it may be* stand in con- 
siderable danger of promoting a form of role enactment which is far 
more responsive to external evaluative fears than it is to the impor- 
tant needs and capacities of either pupils or their young teachers as 
they work to live and learn together. In our opinion, such progranis 
may include those which provide a string of conventional and €xclu= 
sively college-based courses with a short period of student teaching 
at the end. They may also include some *'modern" competency=based pro- 
grams which substitute a long list of competencies or specific skills 
for more generalized course expectations, but without taking account 
of the internalization of such skills so that they can subsequently be 
employed in a perceptively flexible, discriminating, and authentic 
manner. 

The Students' Divided Loyalty to Campus and Schoo l Programs 

In the many teacher education programs which still suffer from 
the lack of full integration of conege-based and school-based experi- 
ences, students feel very frequently that they are "caught in the mid- 
die'' of conflicting expectations on the part of their campus versLis 
their school supervisors. Their supervising professor may, \nth the 
best of intentions, be promoting a particular educational phnosophyj 
methodology, curriculLini or interactional strategy which Is antithetical 
to the approach of the school or a particular cooperating teacher. If 
the professor prevails and insists that students have an opportunity 
to try out the techniques which he/she is teaching, school personnel 
may go along but often with the feeling that the student teaching pro- 
gram is an intrusion upon the school program rather than being synergic 
and augmenting of it. On the other hand^ the student may feel that the 
professor's responsibility is to work within the ongoing instructional 
system of the school but at the haaard of a poor evaluation from his/her 
supervising professor which can have serious consequences with respect to 
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subsequent employment opportuni tf^s. As an exafnple of this bind, we 
have noted rather frequently it\\ wr experience that cooperating teachers 
often preferred junior level obstrvars to senior level student teachers 
in their classroonu In searching out the reasons for this, we dis- 
covered that the teachers felt f»^r greater freedom in utilizing the 
neophyte observers In vvays which were functionally useful to them, 
whereas they felt that student touchers were essentially captives of 
their campus supervisors' expectations which required the teachers to 
''step aside" while the student fyilfi I led theni. In some situations, 
campus supervisors have felt that their intrusion is imperative to pro- 
tect the student from being exptoHed as "slave labor - which may have 
little learning or developmental v^lue for the student as a prospective 
teacher. We have noted, howevari that many of the Junior observers 
referred to above* by virtue of their inclusion in the ongoing main- 
stream of life in the classroORi and the school, have gradually developed 
a richer array of learning opportunities ^ Including substantial instruc- 
tional responsibility, than many student teachers in conventional pro- 
grams. It goas without saying that the field-based program which we 
recommend is designed to eliminate this source of conflict rather than 
to move in om direction or th© others 

Inherent In the expectation conflict in which student teachers 
find themselves is the sometiints ptrvasive disagreement between educa- 
tion professors and school teachers regarding how schools should be run 
and how teachers should teachM ESwcation professors are predisposed by 
training, position, and expectati^fn to hold strong and presumably ex- 
entplary views on such matters. Whtn schools and colleges have not 
worked out their respective respor^sibil ities in the preparation of 
teachers, an unfortunate by-product of these strong views is overt or 
covert criticism of the school m4 its present approaches and practices. 
In this kind of atmosphere, teaqhii^rs are likely to view the college 
professors as being idealistic qr blindly caught up in their own narrow 
specialty or simply out of touch v^Uh schools as they are today. Under 
conditions in which the college Wdl school are v/orking together, such 
disparate views, aired with opCTrstSs and tolerance, can create a very 
rich educational mix for the uUl^iiate learning benefit of both groups. 
In the form of perpetuated siUnt warfare, however , the student can find 
himself used by each side in 1tS om defense. It is evident that these 
and other similar conflicts are %trmg deterrents to the emernence and 
nieeting of the real learning needls of student teachers. 

Role Changes a$ Experienced by t>iii Student 

As programs approach imp! emtn tat Ion of the teacher education cen- 
ter model I we believe that the StU^snt^s role--perception of place, re- 
sponsibility and range and naturt of his/her acti vities^-changes markedly 
in comparison with more traditliDifial student teaching arrangements. These 
role changes are sometimes subtle often occur gradually, but their 
effects are important, sometime^ 'dmiatic, and usually positive for all 
participants in the school/tralriifling community including the pupils. 
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The role changes have been reflected vividly for us through systema- 
tic tnterviews with graduatis of wen-coordinated field-based programs 
(employing a partial or complete teacher education center model) and con- 
trasting statenients made by graduates of conventional programs in which 
there has been little articulation between campuS'-based and field-based 
training components,' A very brief and generalized sketch of our contrast* 
ing impressions follows. 



Teacher Education Center Programs 

1, Students feel that they are 
welcome^ needed, and valued 
In the school setting, 

2. Students feel responsible for 

an fncreasing number of instruc- 
tional functions within the 
classroom which are clearly re- 
lated to the mutually developed 
expectations of their school 
and college supervisors and 
their self-identified or ac- 
knowledged 1 earning/ experien- 
tial needs. 

3* While remaining aware of dif- 
ferences In experience, exper^ 
tises and working style, the 
student feels that he/she makes 
a unique contribution to the 
team operation, 

4, Students become Increasingly 
self-critical and actively 
sel f-'Correcting when they fail 
to reach children in the ways 
which they Intend. 

5. Upon completion of the program 
students feel "experienced" 

as a teaGher and anticipate 
employment as a teacher with 
a sense of relish and chal- 
lenge* 
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Conventional Programs 

1. Students feel that they are 
tolerated in the schools 
through prior administrative 
arrangements; they sense a 
strong obligation to "stay in 
their place" as a student, to 
interfere as little as possible 
with the ongoing routine or 
operations and to refrain from 
asking too many questions. 

2. Students spend a considerable 
period of time 1n passive ob- 
servations in peripheral or 
non-instructional activity^ 
and in limited direct contact 
with pupils; later participa- 
tion which is more active is 
initiated through specific 
direction of the college or 
school supervisor with no 
apparent graduation of responsi- 
bility or task complexity and 
with little apparent. relation- 
ship between the assignments 
and expectations of the two 
supervisors* 

3. The student feels that he plays 
a carefully delineated role 
under the constant scrutiny of 
his/her supervision teacher with 
occasional and sometimes con- 
flicting reviews by the college 
supervisor. 

4. Students remain concerned about 
"looking good'* to their super- 
visors and cover up* rational- 
1^65 or avoid involvement 
which would display weakness 

or Inadequacy, 



S. upon program completion i stu- 
dents wonder what "real teach- 
ing" will be like and often 
feel apprehensive about being 
prepared for it. 

This is admittedly a very brief and simplified sketch of prospec- 
tive teacher reactions at their best and at their worst. Granting 
some exaggeration, we are convinced that those contrasting feelings 
about field experience do exist in reality and have substantial effect 
on the level of qualification of graduating teachers, 

RESPONSIBILITY CONFLICTS IN MEETING LEARNING NEEDS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 
= AND PUPILS SIMULTANEOUSLY 

Before discussing traditional and emergent roles for college^ and 
school-based teacher educators, it is appropriate to discuss an Issue 
which can block or complicate those transitions which are essential to 
a fully integrated center. Dedicated school personnel are strongly and 
appropriately convinced that their first responsibility is to the learn- 
ing needs of children. Dedicated college supervisors feel similarly 
that their first responsibility is to the learning needs of prospective 
teachers. Every reader is probably familiar with some collaborative 
relationships in which these primary responsibilities blend and create 
little or no conflict. He/she is also likely to be aware of other situa- 
tions in which many different kinds of functional conflict have resulted 
from these different foci of responsibility. It is rather easy in words t< 
depict these two kinds of responsibility as being mutually compatible 
and enhancing^ but, in practice, there are scores of ways in which the 
two can come into conflict. It is ironic that some of the most expert 
and effective teachers we have known--those who would make superb role 
models for prospective teachers--have been extremely reluctant to ac- 
cept student teachers. We discovered that many of them are reluctant 
to risk diluting the educational experience they work very hard to pro- 
vide the children for whom they are responsible by allowing a novice 
to ^'practice" on them. One can explain away such reluctance by resort- 
ing to such terms as possessiveness or a concept of indispensabilitys 
but our experience with many such teachers convince us this is simply 
not the case. The learning needs of the children come first, and when 
a preservice training program is poorly geared to contribute to the 
learning of children, the classroom teacher avoids participation in it, 
A good many of the apparent rigidities and constrictions which student 
teachers often feel are imposed upon them to the detriment of their 
opportunity to learn stem from similar^ valid concerns about pupil 
learning. In the meantime, conscientious student teaching supervisors 
often feel called upon to fight for the learning rights of their stu- 
dents* This kind of conflict, in its myriad forms * arises paradoxically 
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out of tho best of motives and orten tho host of practices. Later in 
this paper, will attempt to describe procedures which have boon effective 
in enabling these two critical responsibilities to work together rather 
than tugging in opposite directians, Hu uro aware of no oariy or uuto- 
matic solution, hut m believe that these two kinds of responsibility can 
promote a potent and healthy tension nut nf which highly creative deci- 
sions and solution can evolve. 



Role Channes for Conerie--Base d Te acher Educators^ 

The college-based teacher educator is likely to find him/herself 
moving his/her primary site of operation from the wel 1 -contained col- 
lege classroom to the public school settings in which the students are 
serving as apprentices. Even though he/she may continue to teach in 
his/her accustomed content area, the teacher educator is likely to find 
that the n^^ture of instructional interaction with students has changed 
rather dra.>'/ical ly. Students who are being confronted daily with the 
diversity of problems and the richness of the challenges of responsi- 
ble participation in the school program are likely to react to almost 
any content with more questions and a stronger press to grasp its im- 
plications for their ongoing enactment of the instructional role. Pro- 
fessorSj including the present writers, have been somev/hat amazed at 
the very sharp differences in instructional interaction which this 
simple change in the instructional setting precipitates. It appears 
that when students receive the bulk of the"^^^ professional education on 
the college campus, even when they are simultaneously engaged in a 
field experience, they have a strong tendency to *'turn off" their on- 
going experience in the field as they return to their accustomed role 
of student in the campus setting. Even when the professor is making 
conscientious efforts to relate his/her instruction to potential prac- 
tice in the schools the connection 1n the minds of students seems to 
remain somewhat theoretical, remote^ or intellectual. When the same 
professor moves to the school campus where students are experiencing 
an increasing sense of functional responsibility, the professor seems 
to enter a domain which is owned partly by the students. This sense 
of responsibility and the press for instructional interaction which 

will be relevant to and helpful with day-^to-day concerns of the stu- 
dents can provide powerful motivation for learning if it is not too 
threatening to the professor. Students in this setting have the nasty 
habit of asking questions which are extremely difficult to answer, 
whereas it Is somehow easier in the college classroom for the professor 
to entertain only those questions that ho/she was really hoping the 
students would ask* 

A second transition which 1s difficult for many professors ac- 
customed to their own course taught in their self-contained college 
'Classroom occurs as the professor becomes a member of an Instructional/ 
supervisory team In a functioning center. At both the planning and 
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operational levels, there is the evident need for much greater inter- 
action amony team moinbnrs in the delegation of responsibility for 
various aspects of the total professiondl learning experienne for stu- 
dents for a given r;eiiiesM;r or year', T()e sancUty of particij I ar^ cnursn*:^ 
is i ikoly to break down. Acdustonied sequences of learning activities 
are inoro likely to \)0 arranged in accordrince v/i t;h the learning needs 
and concerns v/hich are qeneratod by the student's ongoing experience. 
Instruction and supervision are likely to become more public and their 
effects are likely to be more immediately apparent to other team mem- 
bers. The assuiiiption that some other professor or the cooperating 
teacher is discharging responsibility for those parts of the student's 
experience to v^hich a given professor does not attend is likely to be 
confirmed or rejected on a daily basis rather than once a semester or 
year. 

Flnallys often the relative isolation of professors and even stu- 
dent teaching supervisors from the school situation is not desired by 
those individuals but may exist due to heavy demands on professors' 
time and energies on campus or a disinclination to be perceived as a 
meddler or critic with respect to the school s policies and practices. 
The teacher education center can be a happy solution to this problem of 
isolation by providing a kind of "home base" in the school for personnel 
v/ho previously were almost exclusively campus-bound* 

Rol e Changes for Sctiool - Based Teacher Educators 

Many teachers, including those who have served for many years as 
cooperating or supervising teachers, have retained and acted on the 
promise that it 1s the college or university which is basically re- 
sponsible for the education of preservice teachers. Through arrange- 
ments consumated between the college and school administration* it 
falls to the teachers periodically to share their classroom with a 
student teacher who will be observing and practicing various educa- 
tional tasks and maneuvers under the primary direction of the college. 
This premise undoubtedly reflects only the formal or legalistic side 
of the college-school relationship * but it often has, nevertheless^ 
constricting efforts on the potentially powerful instructional and 
identity-forming relationships between cooperating and student teachers. 
On the other side of it, students are usually deeply concerned about 
the kind of cooperating teacher they will be assigned, recognizing 
that the quality and scope of experience that will be possible in this 
critical preparatory experience will be heavily dependent upon the 
cooperating teacher's acceptance, guidance, and support. The student 
teacher lives and works with a cooperating teacher for a large part of 
the day, and the nature and extent of their collaboration In working 
with children becomes the primary channel for experiential learning. 
Graduates of teacher education programs are usually very clear about 
the basic impact v;h1ch this relationship has had upon them with res- 
pect to their subsequent desire to teach and to the kind of teacher they 
hope to become»-or to avoid becoming, 
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A wen~funct,ionincj teacher education center acknowledges publicly, 
structurally, and functionally the critical importance of the cooperat- 
ing teacher in the preparation of the next qonoration of teachers, 
nnerry, it -ick.p^ H ndjns and supports his/hor role az teacher educator 
rather than as a "laboratory assistant" in the conpge's training pro- 
gram. For many teachors, this consti tii^-):: a sifjnif leant role change. 
It involvea new responsibility and new authority without diminishing 
their role or responsibility as a continuing teacher. This is not 
necessarily as overwhelming as it sounds since it is often little more 
than full acknowledgement of what the teacher is already doing. On 
the other hand, that acknowledgement is often very meaningful to the 
teacher and provides freedom and opportunity for teachers to vastly 
increase their personal and collective contributions to the shaping 
and operation of the center. 

Role Changes for School Adtmnlstrators 

A similar role change is experienced by school administrators as 
they play their crucial role in moving from a traditional student 
teaching arrangement to a functional teacher education center. Their 
capacity to accept the concept that their school can be a first-class 
educational system for both pupils and prospective teachers is critical. 
Their support and assistance, both attitudinally and substantively, in 
the implementation of this concept is even more demanding and salient. 
Our experience is that the personal and professional satisfaction which 
accrue to administrators who are successful in this transition are at 
least equal to the increased responsibll ity they are called upon to as- 
sume. 

ROLE CHANGES ARE NOT EASY 

Ihechanges in the direction of more systematic and complete 
integration of college and school experience for the prospective 
teacher which we and a great many of our teacher educator colleagues 
in colleges and schools across the nation are advocating sound fine 
on paper. Our experience indicates that they are far more difficult 
to achieve in reality. We are deeply convinced that this Is not due 
to laziness or addiction to the status quo or generalized, blind re- 
sistance to change. We risk repeating our conviction. The changes 
we advocate require significant role changes for those Involved from 
both the college and the school side. Various groups may clamor for 
the right to control teacher education, certification and, career ad- 
vancement, but the problems and challenges are not likely to disappear 
by a simple reaffirmation or a shift of who 1s in charge. The role 
changes which appear critical to us are simple to state in words. 
Without diluting his/her role as teacher, we believe the teacher must 
come to see him/herself as a teacher educator. These two roles must 
not be a schizophrenic split or a frantic effort to do two things at 
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the same time but must become rather a harmoniously inteqrated single 
role. On the other side, m see the necessity of the colleniate teacher 
educator moving out of his/her protected lecture hall and oft ice into 
significant immersion in the same real v/orld in which his/her students 
are learning to function. We believe the student must become more pro- 
active in identifyinn hi^i/her ov/n learninq and experiential needs and 
Intenigently and considera cely utilizing the freedom available to pur'- 
sue and satisfy them. Such changes take time. They are not easy, They 
are bound to seem at times antithetical to the motivations which have 
led individuals to choose and pursue a particular career within edu- 
cation. At the same time, v/e are convinced that this kind of role ex- 
pansion proves to be highly gratifying for a great many Individuals who 
have risked the transition. We believe that the highest quality of 
teacher education requires this kind of shift. Our guidelines will 
address some of the processes and procedures and requirements which 
we believe are commonly experienced in one form or another by individ- 
uals engaged in this transition. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN THE DEVELOPMLNT AND OPERATION 
OF A FUNCTiONAL TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER 



For those v^ho are sincerely interested in making the transi- 
tion from the traditional student tGaching proqrcim to a tocicher 
education center, vie offer the following considerations v/hich are 
formed frOiii many years of experience in a variety of field-based 
programs. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous to propose yet another set of sug- 
gestions for the development and operation of a teacher center when 
the literature is replete with helpful suggestions (Marsh 1974, 
Morgan 1974, Schmieder and Yarger 1974, Parsons 1972^ Poliakoff 
1974, Howey 1374, and Mallan 1974). We feel justified 1n present- 
ing these considerations for two reasons. First, we attempt to address 
the developmental process that occurs in the establishment of teacher 
education centers. This process we see as beginning with the tradi- 
tional student teaching program. In such a program^ student teach- 
ing may be the only field experience students have, and this experi-- 
ence 1s regarded as the culminating experience for all previous 
education courses. As a result, there is a rather distinct separa- 
tion between theory and practice as well as a limited period of 
field experience. 

As a program advances on this developmental continuum, field 
experiences will be required in at least one semester prior to stu- 
dent teaching. Also, there will be a balancing of theory and prac- 
tice as on-campus coursev/ork and field experiences are tied together 
in meaningful ways. At this state, an integration of program acti- 
vities and personnel across the tv/o or more semesters may still be 
missing. 

There is a more sophisticated level which represents the ideal 
teacher education center as we perceive it. In this type of center 
much on-campus course work moves out into the fields thus establish- 
ing a thorough and highly meaningful fusion of theory and practice. 
College-based and school-based teacher educators function as a 
closely knit team. Furthermore, thinking in terms of separate 
courses or even semesters gives way to an integrated program effort 
over a period of a year or longer, 

A second reason that we offer these suggestions is to focus on 
an important issue that we feel is ignored or treated lightly in 
other sets of guidelines. We refer to the feelings, beliefs, expec- 
tations, and interactions of those human beings who are Involved in 
the development of a center. Therefore, the suggestions that follow 
win give particular attention to the human factors involved in a 
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teacher education center and the •''nterplay between these and the 
many organizational features, distribution of responsibility, and 
procedures that are a part of the center. 

A brief outline of this section is presented here for the con- 
venience of the reader; 

A. Time Factors 

B. Parity 

C. Goals 

D. Prograrn Design 

1 . Program Content 

2. Organization Time, Schedules, Facilities and 
rinances 

E. Program Management 

1. Institutional Support 

2. Communications 

3. Evaluation and Revision 



A. TIME FACTORS 

Establishment of a tec3cher education center is a development 
process that requires months, even years, before it attains matu- 
rity. Once a decision is made by school and college to attempt to 
develop a center, a number of meetings will be necessary to work out 
the initial details of the program. Since the program we speak of 
here would be at least two semesters in length, it would require 
that amount of time to complete one cycle. Obviously, much will be 
learned during the first year and many changes have to be made. 
This means that the second year will be a time of refinement. If 
things go as they should, by the end of the second year the center 
should be approaching a high level of efficiency and effectiveness. 

We stress the time required for developing the program of the 
center because we believe that we are describing a developmental 
process for all participants rather than an organization or func- 
tional event. It takes teachers and professors time to learn to 
work as members of a team and to adjust to the new roles they must 
assume in a teacher nducation center. This shift is particulary 
difficult for professors who are used to complete independence in 
how and what they teach, and it can also be difficult for teachers 
who have always taught in a completely self-contained classroom and 
•who may bo accustomed to the more traditional student teaching pro- 
gram. 



students also need time to adjust to the more doiTianding program 
of the teacher oduciruon center. A typical response of students to 
«;nrh a prorjrani is that it is very deinandinq but the most valuable, 
relevant, and muLuring educational process i.hcy have over expes lentcM.' 
OncH this word filters out across carnpus, students entering the pro- 
grar: .'ill know what to expect and will be mere receptivo to the pro- 
gram. However, for the first couple of years, many of uhe students 
in the program :iay temporarily feel that the deiM.jnds are too great 
and unfair' cGiiipared to what is asked of students in more traditional 
prorp-oms. Most good things in life require time, and the development 
of a teacher education center is no exception. 



B. PARITY 

If there is to be a harmonious, healthy, and productive rela- 
tionship between school and university, there must be equality of 
effort, responsibility, and ownership in the center program. Indeed, 
parity is one of the characteristics that signals a true teacher edu-- 
cation center. Establishment of parity is not an event or a point in 
time or a formalized contract of a governing board, but rather a pro- 
cess that is ongoing throughout the liie of a center. It is crucial 
that the process be started in the initial phases of center develop- 
ment. When a school -college relationship gradually evolves or at- 
tenips to evolve from a traditional to an optimal program, parity is 
often never accomplished. This shortcoming of the process of gradual 
evolution emphasizes the need for collaborating institutions to rec- 
ognize the teacher education center as a different approach to teacher 
preparation and !u pursue that approach without equivocation. 

Typically, the initial goals and design for the center emanate 
from the university or college. The process begins when the college, 
or at least a small faculty group, decides it wants to move toward 
a more field-based teacher education program and then develops at 
least a tentative design for such a program. Next, the faculty 
members or a representative thereof approach a school they feel will 
be willing to cooperate in this venture. Once the principal is re- ■ 
ceptive to the idea, he/she likely will arrange for a synopsis of 
the design to be presented to the entire faculty. In essence, the 
college promoters attempt to sel 1 their program to the school. If 
the faculty is willing to pursue the matter, meetings of school and 
college representatives will be set for the purpose of "joint plan- 
ning." Perhaps these meetings will deal with the substance of the 
program and lead to some modification in the initial college design, 
but, for the most part, the meetings are used to work out the details 
of the design as presented and to make the necessary arrangements for 
getting started. Since center development is most frequently an ex- 
pansion or modification of a student teaching arrangement, it is 
easy for it to occur in this way. 

33 
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As a way of beginning a toachor Gclucation center, this approach 
is particularly hazardous for a variety of reasons. In the first 
place, it causes the teachers to view the program not as a center 
program or their program, but as the coM eye's prograiiu Under Lfiese 
conditions, teachers will not feel an equal responsibility or obliga- 
tion to the program. This does not tnean that teachers will be indif- 
ferent toward the progranu but it does mean that they may not be as 
active in and attentive to program davelopment, evaluation » and re- 
design. If they look on it is a college program^ the teachers may 
feel that the college should take care of these matters, or* even 
worse, they may feel that it is not their responsibility to suggest 
significant alterations In the program. 

In a sense, this description of center development may be de- 
meaning to teachers as it portrays them as passive and submissive. 
No degrddation 1s intended^ but the fact remains that in many in- 
stances^ schools ''buy" center programs proposed by a college when 
they have only limited understanding of the purposes of the ceriter 
and their future v^ole in it. Many times, the reason this situation 
exists is because the program the college presents is only in rough 
drafts and only limited information is available to present to teacher 
Another reason for this passivity is the fact that, historically, 
teachers have assumed that colleges are responsible for student teach- 
ing and other field-based experiences and that their role Is one of 
accomodating the colleges as they go about their v/ork of training 
teachers. This situation would not be so grim if it simply marked 
the point of the beginning of parity in the development and operation 
of a center program. But all too often, the leadership role remains 
with the collegei whether by dt^sign or by default. 

There are other reasons why parity is not easily attained. 
Schools that have long participated in traditional student teaching 
programs may enter into a center program out of a sense of obliga 
tion to help train teachers * but without real commitment to the 
center concept. Many times, we have seen teachers who have done or 
not done things because that seem to be the way the college wanted It. 

Mallon (1974) has suggested another reason for the failure to 
establish parity. He thinks teachers may be reluctant to become too 
involved in the development of the center program because it would 
open the door for miversity faculty in turn to become more Involved 
in the development of the school curriculum. By the same token, pro- 
fessors who view the center program as a college program are much 
less likely to strive for true parity for fear that this would allow 
teachers too great a voice in the determination of college curriculum 
and training approaches* 

Finally, accepting parity means accepting greater responsibility 
for the center, its program, and its outcomes. Many teachers do not 
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want more responsibility for the propuration of teachers and may even 
be threatened by it* Professors may aUo be reluctant to accept tq- 
sponsibility for what happens to children as a result of placing stu- 
dents in the school . 

When parity doe^* not exist in a fiGld-based program^ the conse- 
quences can be undesirable. In one program^ the students were as- 
signed by the college to teach certain lessons to small groups of 
children. In most cases ^ the children were removed from the classroom 
for the experience, and it was supervised by college personnel. At 
the conclusion of the semester ^ one teacf^er mentioned, almost apolo« 
geticallyt that the she felt she really did not know how effective a 
teacher her student was since most of the student's teaching had been 
done outside the classroom. Following the comment of the one teacher, 
many teachers expressed a similar concern 5 yet no teacher had mentioned 
displeasure throughout the semester and apparently none felt they had 
the right to ar^k for a change in this practice. A second situation 
provides another example of v/hat can and does happen when equality 
between school and college is absent. The program in question re- 
quired students to spend two semesters in the participating schools. 
After the first year of operations it was noted that the teachers were 
more eagar to have first semester students than those in their second 
semester. After some probing s several reasons were found for this. 
During the first semester, the students were doing many things to 
help the teachers in their work, yet the teachers had only minimal 
supervisory responslbll i ty for those students^ as most of their 
"graded" work was supervised by the professors. In the second semes- 
ter^ the situtation changed and so did the teachers' reaction. As the 
students assumed more and more teaching duties 1 teachers were expected 
to critique student lesson plans and to observe the students when 
teaching and give feedback on student performance* all based on the 
training goals of the college. 

In a very real sense, the needs of the teachers were being served 
during the first semester, while the teachers were being called on to 
serve the needs of students during the second semester. The negative 
reaction of the teachers toward the second semester was not due to self- 
ishness or lack of professional concern for training prospective 
teachers. The teachers were never equal partners in the program; 
they had been "enlisted'' to participate in a "college program" without 
their intended roles ever having been clarified. Without a understand- 
ing of and commitment to the overall program, teachers naturally gravi- 
tated toward those roles that best served them and attempted to avoid 
those that served then least. Thus, the full capabilities of the 
teachers were not utilized. 

Professors certainly penalize themselves when they do not strive 
to establish parity, for virtually all responsibility for supervision 
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and feedback in field activity will fall to them. Such a burden is 
unnecessary, since teachers can, if they will, do an equally good, if 
not better, job, of supervising and giving feedback. 

Then there are tfm • ludcnts. As "conGurtiers" of teacher educatior 
programs, their input is essential if a center is to operate with 
niaxinuim efficiency and offGctivenGSs. 

_ I'ririty is not a gift that all are anxious to receivn. Some will 
reject itbecause of the responsibility that accompanies it. As long 
as there is even one person who is unwilling to become an equal part- 
^ ner in a program, it will be handicapped to a certain degree Thus 
It behooves teachers and professors to accept parity. 

C. GOALS 



Although goals of the center program should not be finalized 
until due consideration has been given to the overall program desiqn 
a tentative set of goals should be identified as one of the first 
steps in Its development. 

The process of goal setting and, particularly, the human inter= 
actions required to determine an acceptable set can be likened to 
planning for a family vacation. There are always many exciting places 
to go, so the problem becomes one of selectinq from many good options 

imiffw-11 r *5'* ^'-^ t^^s family. What is best for the 

tamily wi U be dependent upon the expectations or desires of the var- 
■iri f ^ L^f'^r?- Should all members wish to go to the mountains, 
want l^^t^tn^'l^'V^ ^''"^^"S ''^''^ mountains. If one member 
V sit friends n Sr.nn"' 'i '"°*^''k'^' ^eaccst, and another wants to 
ably tfrextrt t?nnf planning becomes much more difficult. Prob^ 
conmrnmlp E n ^ ° everyone cannot be completely met. and a 
coiipionnse will be necessary. Effecting a satisfactory compromise 
will require a number of family discussion'-^ where everyone ha° ^n nn 
portunity to express his/her preferences and fa r cSderat on s iven 

a Ifs^tf factorv't 'Ni"'^ *° '''''' ^" on rdes;"a 10^'^" 

i?LM?Jf_*!'^'=t°^^ ^° sure to result in later oroblems. The 



HTecri^4e^-j J = ^ uw ic^ui^ i f| dUKT pPOD BmS, hp 



^n.i.^fi®'' goals must be responsive to and representative of the 

e'c ntir'' ?L*2Lff 'J'^^ "^2^"^=' and^p.ofessoJs'whJ serve 
Irmhl ?® ■ 9°^^- °f these three groups, influenced as thev 

^^^f^ fV respective needs, will not be simi ar in all resoects 
?os purnoLr^l °K 9^°"P^ "^^^'^^ some pofn s' be at 

^ri^^i.Jl^/^^^ °^ ^^11 con. 
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The most salient goals and concerns of the teachers usually 
focus on the teaching of children in a way that is personally and 
professionally satisfyinq to thenu From the center, they will ex- 
pect assistance that vri 1 ; irnkQ ttioir work easier and more effective. 
In addition, if teachGrs are involved in the development or imple- 
mentation of a new program or curriculum (and frequently they are), 
they may be seeking support and assistance in this endeavor. 

On the other liand^ the students have a somewhat different set 
of expectations . From the research of Fuller, we know that these 
Individuals are initially concerned about self and will be pondering 
such questions as i What is teaching all about? , Will the children 
like me?, How will ' get along with others?, and Do I really want to 
be a teacher? When .he student 1s able to resolve these self con- 
cernss his/her next concerns will be with task--that is, What am I 
supposed to do?, How do I develop a lesson?. How do I teach reading?, 
and What is my next assignment? It will only be very late In the 
student's program, if at all, that the student demonstrates any real 
and sincere concern about the Impact of his/her efforts on the learn- 
ing of children* Of course, the student will talk about children 
and their learning throughout the program, but he/she wil 1 not be 
able to direct any significant energies or attention to this until 
self and task concerns are reduced. So, we have students who enter 
Into the center with self concerns and expectations who, as they are 
learning to become a teacher, expect to be helped all along the way. 
These students come face to face with teachers who have their hands 
full with their responsibilities for teaching children and are hoping 
for assistance in meeting those responsibilities. Consequently, the 
students become helpless instead of being helped, and they are called 
on to focus on the task concerns of teachers rather than their own 
concerns. 

College personnel in the center usually have as their principal 
goal that of preparing teachers for the teaching profession. They 
have preconceived notions about the learning experiences students 
must have in order to become effective teachers, and they are in- 
terested in seeing that students have the opportunity to participate 
in these necessary experiences. In fact^ as a part of their role, 
they accept the responsibility for ensuring that the conditions 
within the center are such that students may have the experiences 
that they need. College persons are concerned with matters of task 
and impact, as are teachers, but they are focused in a different 
direction. The concerns of teachers are related to the children in 
their class, while the professors- concerns are with their students. 

Children probably have no identified goals for the center op- 
eration, but they are certainly not unaware of the impact of the 
center and not without expectations, especially after the center 
has been in operation for a v^hile. To be sure, they are sensitive 
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to what happens to them. For exafTiplei Chase (1972) surveyed the 
children in a teacher center to determine how they felt about the 
program. He found that children felt they had received much more 
individualized instruction and that the preservice teachers had been 
responsible for bringing more resources (materials, activities, etc.) 
into the learning environment. The children clearly favored the con- 
tinuation of center operation. 

What then are the implications of the goals of one group for the 
other groups? An example can best Illustrate this. The two schools 
collaborating with the college in one center were to initiate an In- 
dividually Guided Education (IGE) program in the fall. As the teachers 
considered all the mrk this new program would require of theiris they 
became increasingly excited about the prospect of having students 
available to assist them. Professors were pleased with the prospect 
that students would participate in the experience of implementing a 
new program. Students were unaware of what was in store for them. 

Shortly after school opened, problems began to erupt that were 
directly attributable to the goal differences of the three groups. 
Teachers found the IGE program to be even more demanding than they 
had anticipated. Consequently, they pressed students into service 
in a wide variety of ways to "put out a fire'^ here and soothe a 
problem there. Usually this was done without explaining to the stu- 
dent what or why this was happening and with no feedback on how they 
performed, Clearlyp students were being used by teachers to attain 
the teacher's goal ^ which was survival during this initial period of 
trauma. 

Students were both uncomfortable and unhappy. Their self con- 
cerns were heightened when they were asked to perform tasks which 
they did not understand and for which they were totally unprepared. 
The lack of feedback was seen as a negative response to their work. 
Furthermore^ the students were unable to fit the pieces of the day 
into a whole that they could understand. They viewed the situation 
as chaotic and certainly not representative of what they thought 
teaching was all about. Because teachers were so busy, they had 
little or no time to help the students. 

As students expressed their frustrations to their professors^ 
the professors became distressed. Their goal of a school environ- 
ment where students could learn and progress toward effective teach- 
ing was not being met. Besides, they did not fully understand and 
did not know exactly how to be helpful in the situtalon. Eventually^ 
there was a partial resolution of this situation, but for an ex-- 
tended period the needs of the teachers dominated the center program 
to the detriment of the students and frustration of the professors. 
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Professors are also guilty of imposing their goals on center 
programs, as Is seen in another case. The college was especially 
interested in arranging for a setting wher^ they could develop and 
test a new CQmpetency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) program for 
which they had a grant. Because of their intense focus on this 
need, they attempted to make this the top priority of the center, 
virtually ignoring the needs of the teachers and students. The 
professors wanted the students to demonstrate their competencies 
at many grade levels and with many types of children and groups of 
differing size, which meant the students had little consistent con- 
tact with any group of students. At first, subtle, and eventually 
open conflict developed between teachers and professors ^ for the 
teachers could see no benefits to themselves or their children. 
Students were also distressed, for they were unable to see how all 
these individual competencies were to fit together to form a com- 
plete training prograni responsive to their learning needs. For ex-- 
amplej their frequent movement from room to room and group to group 
prevented them from establishing a real relationship with any group 
of children. As a result, they did not receive the positive feed- 
back from children that told them they were liked and competent. 
The students were being forced to focus on task concerns before re- 
solving self concernsp 

At this point, one might ask if it is possible to agreG on a 
set of goals that will be acceptable to all the groups involved in 
a teacher education center. Certainly, working toward the agree- 
ment must start with an open acknowledgement of the differences in 
goals and an acceptance of the fact that" they stem from personal 
feelings and needs and are not stances arbitrarily taken. Also, it 
is necessary for both school and college to be willing to compromise* 

Resolution of the problems in the case with the CBTE program 
was arrived at through compromise. After a series of intense meet- 
ings where feelings and expectations were openly discussed for the 
first time, a satisfactory compromise was reached. The teachers 
agreed to allow the college to continue its CBTE program, and the 
college agreed to allow the students to demonstrate the competen- 
cies in settings compatible to the needs of children and the regular 
classroom routine. Students were then able to establish a meaning- 
ful relationship with a group of children. Also, they were given 
additional Information by the professors so that they could better 
understand how the parts of the program were to form a whole. An in- 
teresting sidelight of .his situation was that the CBTE program seemed 
to work much better af r^^r the compromise than before. 

The above case suygests another factor to be considered in goal 
setting. Be sure the goals chosen are harmonious-- that is, pursuit of 
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one goal must not interfere with attainnient of another goal. In their 
efforts to develop a new type of teacher education program the college 
had required students to perform such a variety of tasks in so many 
settings that students were unable to adjust completely to any setting 
and were following a schedule that was maddening for everyone. The 
students in that semester simply did not receive the best possible pre- 
paration for teaching. Neither did the college get a useful trial of 
its CBTE program. The two goals--new program development and prepara- 
tion of effective teachers^-were both worthwile^ but In this case they 
worked against each other. 

Once a tentative set of goals has been agreed upon, the next step 
in the developnient process is designing the program. It is often only 
when attention is directed to the design of a program that the par= 
ticipants get a clear picture of what a goal actually means to them 
personally in terms of demands and benefits. Participants in one cen- 
ter had agreed on a goal of curriculum development for the school with 
emphasis on the reading program. This was fine until it became evi- 
dent that the college intended to do this by having the students In- 
troduce into the classroom a variety of reading programs and/or ap- 
proaches. The school, on the other hands had in mind that the students 
would spend most of their time making games and other materials to 
supplement the current reading program. Reconsideration of that goal 
became necessary at that point. 



D. PROGRAM DESIGN 

Goals may be^ and frequently are^ stated in terms so general that 
most anyone can agree with theni. It is In the process of program de- 
sign that the specifics of the center program are ironed out. It is 
also in that phase that some of the most heated controversies about 
program development occur. People tend to temporarily forget their 
goals and operate on the basis of their personal/professional beliefs 
and philosophies. Actual ly^ it is good to have these expressed in 
the design phases for in the day-to-day activities of the center 
these beliefs and philosophies will surely be the single most powerful 
force guiding the actions of individuals. 

Many problems of operating centers appear to be programmatic or 
organizational in nature when, in fact, they are human problems stem- ■ 
ming from conflicting beliefs and expectations. Many of these problems 
can be avoided or minimized if careful attention 1s given to program 
design. An effective way to develop the program design Is to take 
each goal that has been tentatively agreed upon and make the follow- 
ing decisions regarding it: 

1*. Decide on the types of experiences that will be re- 
quired to meet each goal ^ who will be responsible - 
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for those experiences, and who and how the experi- 
ences are to be evaluated. 
2. Decide how these experiences will be Incorporated 
Into the program plan, giving due consideration to 
factors such as scheduling, time, facilities, and 
finances. 

These steps are appropriate for designing new programs or redesigning 
existing programs. 

This design procedure implies that teachers, professors, and even 
students should be Involved. It is especiany important that students 
be Involved in any redesign efforts, for views drawn from their ex- 
periences should be especially valuable. Involvement of all parties 
IS necessary so that all views will be acknowledged and also so that 
all parties accept responsibility for the program. 

Program Content 

One of the principle reasons for establishing a teacher education 
center Is to develop a more effective program than the existing one. 
It is advisable, therefore, to first consider those experiences that 
are deemed necessary for a quality program rather than beginning with 
those factors that might limit the program (usually those Inhibiting 
the existing programs). Suppose the college has not had students In- 
volved in schools prior to student teaching because there was no pro- 
vision for scheduling students into large time blocks so that they 
might spend time as a group in the schools. In this situation, It 
should be decided how much time will be needed for the desired program 
and how It should be blocked, and a proposal should be made requesting 
such an arrangement. Planning should not be limited by what 1s, but 
should look at what needs to be. When a group of school and college 
persons becomes enthusiastic about and committed to a purpose, they 
have a way of overcoming what seem to be insurmountable barriers. 

When the determination of experiences focuses on "what we need" 
rather than on "what we are allowed to do," participants are much 
freer in their expression of true feelings about the program and their 
perceived role in it. Indeed, it Is during this phase of program de- 
sign that the real educational beliefs and philosophies of the par- 
ticipants will and should be expressed and tested. 

When Identifying the experiences to be Included in the center 
program, It is wise to be as specific as possible, for the little 
things often create the greatest problems. It is not the purpose of 
this document to describe all the experiences that should or might be 
included In a center program. We do offer, however, a set of six 
situations drawn from the experiences of other centers. Using these 
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as exfirnples, we propose to address some of the problems involved in 
(a) deciding on appropriate experiences to meet certain goals and (b) 
accomodating the expectations of the involved parties. 

The specific goal that spawned the first two experiences was: 
''Upon graduation^ students should have participated In as many experi 
ences common to teaching as possible and they should do this by pro- 
gressing from the very easy to the more difficult experiences.'' 

1. Students mre assigned to sit In a classroom for one 
full week and observe what went on* On paper ^ this 
may have appeared to be a logical activity, but in 
practice it was not. In the first place, the stud- 
dents did not really know what they were to look 
for or how to interpret what they saw. Secondly ^ 

by the end of the second day, they felt they had 
learned all they could by observing and they were 
eager to get involved. Professors expected that 
the teachers would provide the students with ex- 
planations of what was going on and why. Teachers 
were dissatisfied because they felt the students 
could be doing things to help them. Besides, the 
teachers found that having someone observe their 
every move without knowing their thoughts was a 
bit threatening. 

In this case, the experience made little or no 
contribution to the program goal and neither did 
it fulfill the expectations of students, teachers, 
or professors. Discussion of and attention to the 
expectations of the parties In a design phase could 
have prevented this problem. The problem was satis- 
factorily resolved when the professors agreed to al- 
low the students to assist the teacher during the 
week in lieu of some observation time, and teachers 
agreed to sit down and talk with their students 
about the things they had observed. Furthermore * 
teachers and professors developed a manual to direct 
and focus the observations of the students, 

2, In relation to the above-stated goal i in another 
^ center, it was agreed that during the first few 

weeks of the first semester, students would serve 
as teacher aides. Teachers had students spending 
all their time making and running dit,tos, cutting 
and pasting, and grading papers. Much of this work 
took them out of the classroom and away from con- 
tact with children. Teachers were pleased with this 
arrangement for it provided them with assistance 
they needed. Students were disgruntled, however, 
for they felt cut off from what they considered 



the real v/Drlcl of teaching. Professors were dis- 
satisfied for they felt the students were not being 
exposed to enough aspects of the life of a teacher. 
A redesign of this experience placed students back 
in the classroom for some of their work and also 
allowed them to provide some direct assistance to 
children. This fulfilled the expectations of stu- 
dents and professors while continuing to meet the 
needs of teachers, 

A goal that is common to most centers is to have students learn 
how to manage children. This was a goal of the center we refer to in 
this example, 

3* It was decided that students should have some re- 
sponsibility early in their experience for manag- 
ing children. Accordingly, students were asked to 
line the children up and to move them quietly to 
and from the lunchroom and to and from the gym. 
This was an unfortunate choice of experiences. 
In the first pi ace i these are two of the most dif- 
ficult times to control pupil behavior. Secondly, 
being new on the school scene, the students had 
had no time for developing rapport with the chil- 
dren or for establishing any kind of authority, 
Nor had the students received any instruction on 
pupil management skills and, as a consequence, the 
students had difficulty accomplishing this task. 
This experience was displeasing to all parties and 
was quickly abandoned In favor of more appropri- 
ate management activities preceded by some spe- 
cific instruction. 

The experience in this example was designed to fit the goal of pro- 
viding teachers with instructional assistance, especially in reading, 

4, To the teachers, teaching reading meant adherence 
to the basal reader and workbook, and faithful 
compliance with the suggestions provided in the 
teacher edition • To the professors, teaching 
reading meant determining the specific needs of 
the children and then using whatever methods 
would be most appropriate to meet those needs* 
Students were caught in the middle, for the pro- 
fessors were asking them to use one approach and 
the teachers were requiring that they use a dif- 
ferent one. After due consultation* the problem 
was solved by allowing students to teach the basal 
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reader^ but also having another time when the stu- 
dents worked with a small group in a manner suitable 
to the professofs. This arrangement did not com- 
pletely fit the beliefs and philosophy of any group, 
but it v/as a compromise that was enthusiastically 
accepted by everyone* 

Being able to plan effectively for future teaching responsibll i« 
ties was deemed an important goal for students In one center. 

5, An experience related to this goal was to have stu- 
dents prepare detailed, written lesson plans in ad- 
vance of any teaching act* The format to be followed 
was determined by the professors, and, In many cases, 
so were the lessons that the students were to teach. 
It was expected, however, that the teachers would 
check the plans to be sure they were adequate. 
Teachers found they did not have the time to check 
all the plans I besideSs they did not know what stan- 
dards to check them against or what to do if they 
failed to measure up* Students felt that the time 
spent writing plans to fit a specific format was 
wasted since no one v/as looking at the plans or giv- 
ing them any feedback on them. This experience was 
satisfactorily revised by reducing the details re- 
quired In the plans, dividing the responsibility for 
the plans more equally between teachers and iprofes= 
sors, and arranging for students to assume more re- 
sponsibility for evaluating the effectiveness of 
their plans. 

A collaborating school in one center felt the need for an improved 
math curriculum. Thus, it was decided that the students should assist 
in the development or selection of an Improved curriculum, 

6, What appeared to be a worthwile goal ended up with 
students making all kinds of materials to supple- 
ment and enrich the existing curriculum. Students 
felt they were being used as clerks and became very 
frustrated since they had no opportunity to actually 
use the materials with children* Furthermore, they 
were unable to see how the materials would be used in 
in the program or how the whole program fit to- 
gether because the teachers were not using the mate- 
rials. Professors became unhappy when they realized 
students were not really Involved in a true curricu- 
lum development/selection process and were not apply- 
ing their experiences in instruction of children. 
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Again I a compromise was necessary to bring about 
an acceptable resolution to the problem. Students 
continued to make materials^ but the time they 
spent doing so was greatly reduced. They were al- 
lowed to use the materials with children, writing 
up a brief evaluation of the materials afterward. 
During the math methods class the students were 
taking in the program^ professors set aside time 
to discuss the materials and their relation to the 
overall math program, 

Hopofully, these examples are sufficient to emphasize the fact 
thut the single most important factor to be considered when design'- 
nijj d center program is the people who will be involve d and their 
jM rVicular beliefs and expectations". In the above cases , the original 
fjojls and the basic experiences were usually workable once they were 
adjusted to the needs and expectations of all participants. 

Reflected to some extent in these examples , particularly 1 and 
5, is the supervision/evaluation problem. Who and how will students 
If; ^^ypervised? Because supervision and feedback are so vital to a 
toachor education center and because these activities require so 

time, the who and how must be settled in advance* When there 
is parity in the center, the effort is appropriately divided accord- 
ifHj to the differing kinds of expertise and time availablility of the 
r(f^,poctive participants. Even S0| agreement on the frequency of obser 
'.>ttiQn and feedback, the criteria for evaluatingi and the procedures 
*wr applying the criteria must be established in advance. The need 
♦f^r this is vividly illustrated in the predicament that occurred in 
'■0 center. 



During the first semester of a program, the students were re- 
qjirod to conduct within the classroom a number of mini-teaching 
i;;nsQdes that were assigned and evaluated by a professor. Those 
it^rs cofisumed only a portion of the students' timei and in the re- 
' M'ning time they were to assist a teacher and become acquainted with 
v\ij various teacher responsibilities. A sequenced list of activities 
student might pursue was available during this time, but* for the 
f'lost part, the teachers decided what the students would do and super- 
vi bud their work. This arrangement was satisfactory until the time 
La Lvto evaluate ^le performance of Ahe students* In a number of 
CAsoSt the professors were less than pleased with the teaching per- 
fornjnco of a student, but the teacher was exuberant in praise of the 
student* s performance of tasks performed under his/her guidancei many 
uf thon being non-teaching tasks such as making bulletin boards and 
ti-Siciiing materials and grading papers. The program design had failed 
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to identify the who and how of student evaluation in advance, so there 
was confusion as to how to evaluate students for purposes of a qrade. 

Another matter that should be considered in program design is 
so sensitive that it is rarely discussed openly among center partici- 
pants. It has, however, a significant influence on the smoothness 
and effectiveness of operations. This is the matter of who knows best 
about what. Many profeisors feel they know better than teachers what 
kind of classroom environment and instructional program is best for 
children. Furthermore, they propose to teach their students what is 
"best." On the other hand, there are numerous teachers who feel they 
know best what students must do and learn if they are going to become 
effective teachers. This conflict 1s typified in the above example 
(#4) of how professors thought students should teach reading in one 
way and teachers thought it best that they teach it in another way. 

Many professor complain that they cannot properly train teachers 
because there are so few good teacher models for the students to emu- 
late. Teachers, on the other hand, frequently voice concern over pro- 
fessors' lack of knowledge and understanding of the "real world" of 
the schools and their efforts to fill students' minds with unrealistic 
methods for teaching. 

For a center to function effectively, it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to decide or discuss who knows most about what. It is essen- 
tial, however, that participants discuss openly and frankly their basic 
beliefs about teaching children and preparing teachers as a means for 
arriving at a common understanding and acceptance for those experiences 
that are to constitute the program. When the participants believe in 
the value of a set of experiences, they will support them with their 
best efforts without regard to whose idea it was or who knows most 
about that area. Without belief in and coiiiiin'tment to an experience, 
participant support of it will be half-hearted at best and may even 
be negative and sabotaging. 

It seems that teacher education centers which (row out of the 
traditional school -col 1 ege collaborative arrangement for student 
teaching are more susceptible to difficulties due to poor program de- 
sign than are newly formed centers. This is especially true when the 
movement from a student teaching collaboration (STP) to a center con- 
cept (TEC) is viewed as an additive process--adding of time and acti- 
vities--rather than as a different concept of teacher education re- 
quiring a now kind of relationship between school and college. For 
example, the college in one student teaching arrangement had long 
assumed responsibility for program, feedback, and evaluation of stu- 
dent teachers. Teachers were the "nice guys" who usually assumed the 
role of friend and encouraged and supported the students. When the 
program was expanded to two semesters and included many more courses 
and schools-based requirements for students, things began to change in 
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unplanned ways. Professors began to devote more time to methods 
courses and practlcum experiences during the first semester and less 
time to student teaching. Apparently, the professors assumed and ex- 
pected that the teachers would accept most of the responsibility for 
student teaching. This meant teachers would have to modify their tra- 
ditional stance of friend and supporter and accept also the role of 
critic and evaluator of students. 

With no one recognizing the problem^ pressures gradually mounted 
among the teachers and finally there v/as a minor explosion of feelings* 
This led to a thorough reconsideration of the center program* Per= 
sonal feelings and beliefs about the center program and educational 
philosophies in general were the first order of business in this re» 
thinking process. Following this, other program design activities 
that should have preceded the move to the center concept were con- 
sidered. 

Obviously s a forward looking center will be ever changing * so it 
will never be possible to establish a final set of experiences. How- 
ever^ a framework that recognizes the desires and needs of all partici- 
pants can and should be established so that experiences can be Intro- 
duced and/or modified with minimal personal conflicts or program 
disruptions. 

Organizing Time, Schedules^ Facilities, and Finances 

In the second step of program design, there will be a real test- 
ing of institutional commitment as well as of personal commitment of 
time and energy. If the program of the preservice education center is 
to be better than programs without a strong fieldbase, it will require 
more from the people involved and more from the institutions. Profes- 
sors will have to ''relocate" from their campus domicile to the schools. 
Teachers will have to adjust their daily schedule to permit interac- 
tion with students and professors. Both parties will have to devote 
time to the joint planning, evaluationi and policy making that is es- 
sential in a collaborative venture. 

To begin with, it is characteristic to expect students to spend 
more time and do more work as a part of their training with the ex- 
pectation that th.., will be better prepared to teach. Much of the 
students' time will be spent in a school where they will be expected 
to learn and demonstrate those skills deemed necessary for good teach- 
ing. From this beginning, there is an ever-widening ripple effect 
that touches on scheduling, time requirements, facilities* and financ- 
ing. 

M^JJlLJ^lJLliiLl!. Involvement in a teacher education center will 
require more time from everyone, including students* As a minimum, 
students will probably need to spend the equivalent of at least one-half 
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day, five days a week in the schools. In many cases, especially during 
the final semester » it will probably be necessary for students to be in 
the field most of every day five days a week. This is, of course, much 
more time in the field than is required of students in traditional edu- 
cation courses. 

Because students are assigned In large time segments, professors 
will have to be similarly assigneds and this can be even more trying 
than student scheduling. The problem is not so great if the field- 
based program is handled by one or more professor who has his/her 
entire teaching load in the center. Usually this is not the case. 
It is more likely that a professor will have a three, six, nine, hour 
load in the center and the remainder outside. In colleges that operate 
in several presGrvice education centers ^ a professor may work in more 
than one center. Whatever the manner for assigning professors, it is 
critical that their schedules allow them the time' needed to fulfill 
their responsibilities in the field-based programs-responsibilities 
that are far more time-consuming than those of a traditional program. 

How much time professors can and do devote to the field-based 
program is critical if the center 1s to avoid the oft-heard complaint 
from students that they do not receive enough supervision and feed- 
back. More time and effort Is required of students than in tradi- 
tional programs, and much of that time is spent in practicum activi- 
ties» It follows, then, that more time will be required of both 
teachers and professors to observe and assist students with their 
practicum responsibilities. 

To have a properly functioning teacher education center, teachers 
and professors must work as a team. Actually, there will be three 
teams—a teacher team, professor team, and combined team of teachers 
and professors. Working as a team member will demand additional time, 
but the team effort is essential to having an integrated and coordi- 
nated center program. There will be times when teacher and professor 
teams meet separately to plan and coordinate their rGspective efforts. 
At other times, the two groups must work toqether in planning, eval- ' 
uating, and policy making. There is 'also the need for time to confer 
with students, reflecting on their current performance and helpinq 
them plan for future efforts, 

A brief comment about teacher/professor conferences is in order 
here. Professors should not expect that they can drop into a school 
and have a conference with a teacher at any time during the school 
day Brief and casual interchanges need no scheduling, but formal 
conferences should be arranged 1n advance. Teachers are busy all day 
and should not be expected to stop what they are doing to have an un- 
scheduled conference with a professor. 



Lack of time to do all that should be done is a common plague in 
centers. We have discovered no immunity to this infirmity, but its 
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effects are greatly reduced when time-related problems are clearly 
identified, resolved to the degree that they can bej and, beyond 
thats simply accepted as a necessary part of quality field-based 
teacher education* 

Matters of Schedul ing , The ideal schedule for a center will in- 
volve students all day (say 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p,mOi five days a 
week for two semesters. This amount of time is necessary if the es- 
sential goals of a teacher education center are to be accomplished. 
During the first semester, as much as half of this time might be 
devoted to classroom activities and the reniainder to college course 
work, but not the typical college courses. These courses will be 
taught in the school setting and will prepare the students for their 
classroom through experience such as tutoring, conducting cases stu- 
dies, developing materials, and planning for immediately forthcoming 
and future teaching responsibilities. Time should be set aside dur- 
ing the day for students to study and work on assignments. 

During the second semester (the time of student teaching), the 
bulk of student time will be spent in teaching activities. Usually 
no more than one-fourth of the time should be devoted to course work, 
and this should be course work that supports and enriches the prac- 
ticum experience. During this semester, students will have to spend 
more time working on tasks at home--approximating what the life of a 
teacher is like. 

Unless students arc present all day, it is difficult for them to 
grasp the full Impact of what it means to be a teacher. Teachers may 
even perform differently when students are in the room half-day. One 
teacher who had students in the morning cofrimented that there were some 
things "she swept under the rug'' until afternoon when the students 
were gone. 

Once the schedule has been established, how the time will be used 
becomes an issue of import. In one center, it was decided that during 
the first half of the first semester students would spend four days a 
week in college course work (taught in the schools and practlum- 
related) and one day a week observing in the classrooms where they would 
work a quarter amount of time later In the semester. For the college, 
the schedule worked fine; it was not so for the school children, who 
viewed the students as ^'weekly visitors," and there was much vying for 
the students' attention. To avoid this disruption, a new schedule had 
to be arranged, one that was less convenient for the college staff but 
more appropriate for all other participants. 

In one center, students spent all morning in classrooms and all 
afternoon in college course work. Not only did this have the pre- 
viously mentioned disadvantage of the half-day schedule, but professors 
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found it very difficult to motivate the students who would rather have 
been back in the classroom, A schedule change allowed for full days in 
the classroom and Included contact with children in the college course 
work. 

In addition to the daily/weekly schedule, attention should be given 
to the semester schedule. Unfortunately, semester schedules are usually 
basod on the college calendar, not the school calendar. This means that 
most students enter schools after classes have resumed in January, and 
they leave in the spring before they are over. Consequently, students 
miss out on important learning experiences. Ask a person who is about 
to begin his/her first teaching assignment v/hat he/she would most like to 
know and very likely he/she will respond, "What to do on the first day of 
school?** Placing students in schools early enough in the fall to experi- 
ence the beginning process can reduce this concern. In one center, stu^ 
dents donned their work clothes and joined the teachers for the three 
days of classroom preparation before school startedi and then stayed in 
the classroom as observer/helper for the first week before beginning any 
conege course work. Students and teachers alike consistently rated this 
eKperience very favorably. This was accomplished through center^ profeS'- 
sor, and student interest and motivation with no change in the college 
calendar* 

Schedules that remove students from their school before the 
Christmas and end-of-school -year festivities should be avoided. This 
may seem trival to professors, but it is quite important to children, 
students, and teachers, and the schedules should provide for it. Stu- 
dents want and deserve the "caring*' children bestow on them at these 
times; teachers appreciate the assistance of the students^ and chil- 
dren want those they like to share happy occasions with them. 

£aci 1,1 ties. A teacher education center should be housed in the 
collaborating school. This means that the number of adults in the 
school will be increased by the number of students and professors in- 
volved In the center. Hopefully, the students and professors will be 
accepted as co-professionals, and all facilities will be graciously 
shared with them. Even so, careful planning along with some tolerance 
on the part of everyone are necessary if this many people are to be 
comfortably accommodated. 

A first and critical need is for at least one classroom or space 
of equivalent size to be set aside for the center. This space is 
needed for college class meetings s as a location for books and other 
materials students need, as a place where small groups of children 
might be instructed on occasion* and as a place where students can 
study and work on assignments. This must be available to the center 
program at all times, AuditoriumSi lunch rooms* multipurpose rooms, 
and other spaces that have to be shared might be tolerated for a brief 
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time, but are totally unacceptable as a permanent base. Portable 
buildings have been used in many centers v^hen spaci in the building 
has been unavailable. 

When these additional adults take up residence in a school, the 
teachers' lounge, soft drink machines, restrooms and even the lunch 
room can quickly become overtaxed if plans are not made to avoid this. 
No matter how sincere teachers are 1n their intentions to treat stu- 
dents as co-prof essional s s teachers will become irritated 1f students 
crowd them out of their lounge and restrooms. The center should pro- 
vide a lounge area v/here students can be comfortable^ have soft drinks, 
smoke and even eat lunch, thus equalizing the demands on school faclli' 
ties. A good deal of important professional interchange normally takes 
place in such a setting* When the space allocated to the college has 
adjoining restrooms, this takes care of another potentially difficult 
problem. Work and preparation space should also be made available. 
If total center space is sufficient^ an instructional area Is also 
helpful in meeting small groups of children for specialized Instruc- 
tional/training purposes, although this needs to be carefully balanced 
with regular classroom participation. Students should be responsible 
for the general appearance of the center. 

When students must share a restroom and/or cold drink machine with 
teachers, arrangements should be made so that students do not converge 
on these facilities at certain times each day as a large group. The 
same is true for the lunch room. Usually ^ food can be prepared to feed 
all students I but space is sometimes a problem. Going to lunch at In- 
tervals or having students take their trays back to the center can 
minimize the space problemi 

The school library or Instructional resources center is another 
area students are likely to use frequently as they check out materials 
for use with children. Rarely does this create any problems; on the 
contrary^ the librarian or director is usually pleased to see the books 
and materials in use. As a way of sharing^ It is recommended that the 
professors move their more useful professional books from their offices 
Into the library where teachers as well as students will have access to 
them. After all* they will be used more there than in the campus of- 
fice of professors* 

CostSj. A teacher education center of the type we are describing 
here may be operated with little or no direct cost. Use of existing 
facilities in the school i as well as utilities and custodial services, 
adds no noticeable costs to the school budget. As will be discussed 
beloWi there is no need for special personnel to manage or control the 
center since this can be done by participating members. There are* 
however, some things that do make for a better program if they are 
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avanable. Students should have access to the teacher edition of the 
books they teach. Ditto masters^ mimeograph paper, constfuctlon 
paperi and tag board will also be needed by students. Other types 
of teaching materials such as workbooks, exercise manuals, and com- 
mercial teaching aids are valuable to students as they learn to use 
a variety of materials in their teaching. 

One my to get some or all of the above things 1s to access stu- 
dents a labor or practicuni fee each semester--perhaps $10,00-'-to use 
for the purchases. Another way is to have It understood that stu- 
dents must provide the expendable supplies that they need and use for 
their own purposes. There should be an understanding with the schools 
that anything students make with school supplies belongs to the school , 
and things made with supplies purchased by the students belong to the 
students. Many times publishers will furnish the -teacher editions and 
other teaching materials without charge if a request comes from the 
center, Out-of -adopt ion texts stored in bookrooms can be moved into 
the center where students will have access to them for ideas or actual 
teaching materials. Each student might be asked to develop one learn- 
ing game or some type of teaching material to leave with the center. 
Over a period of semesters, a real storehouse of materials can be ac- 
cumulated. 

Colleges may find it necessary to pay mileage costs for profes- 
sors if they have to drive too far from campus to the collaborating 
school. It can be a great help to professors If graduate or under- 
graduate aides can be assigned to assist them with their supervising 
responsibilities. Students who have previously been in the program 
are especially valuable in this role. These things will cost the col- 
lege money, but it is a pittance that will be returned many times over 
in program quality. In the same vein^ teacher aides can be very help- 
ful -in freeing teachers to work more closely with the students. 

Lack of additional financing should not be a total deterrent to the 
development and operation of a good field-based prograR>, Quality edu- 
cation and training does cost money i but, without substantial addi» 
tional financing J a field-based program that is far superior to the 
traditional teacher education program can be developed by those v;ho 
believe in it. 

Excellent use can be made of support made available to the center* 
Provisions for on-site videotape equipment, a well-stocked curriculum 
library, and additional personnel to assist teachers and professors are 
just a few of the advantages more money would buy. It should be pointed 
out* however, that the availability of more money does not necessarily 
mean a better center. In the state of Texas, for instance, a sum of 
$50.00 is given to the district for each full-time equivalent student 
teacher* Supposedlyi this money is to be used in the cooperating 
schools to enrich the program. In one district with which we are 
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familiar, these monies are used to cover administrative salaries and 
other costs associated with the student teaching program.. Individual 
schools or centers receive none of these funds. 



E. PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

A center which has been built on the basis of full parity and 
with continuing consideration of the needs of all participants will 
require substantial and continuous coordination* As a field^based 
program approaches the full scale teacher education center model, 
there is much to be said for the appointment of a center coordinator 
on a nearly full-time basis. During the development phase, responsi- 
bility for coordination may^ of necessity, be shared by two or more of 
the college-based and school-based teacher educators^ in which case, 
close communication will be necessity. 

Program management is Important and it must be ongoing, but it 
should consume only a fraction of the time and effort of teachers and 
professors. When these concerns require a disproportionate amount of 
time and effort. It is a clear indication that all is not in order 
with the program design and particularly with the human factors in 
that design. Attempts at correcting management problems through pro-- 
gram revision are almost certain to be ineffectual if the personal 
concerns of individuals have not been thoroughly and honestly con- 
sidered and accomodated. 

Several factors become Important in establishing and maintaining 
effective program management or coordination. 

Institutional Support 

A center with Inadequate Institutional support is sure to be 
handicapped in Its work. In fact, it 1s unlikely that a teacher edu- 
cation center of the type we are talking about can even exist without 
strong support. 

When teaching in a center, a professor will usually be one of a 
team of professors. This increases the demand on his/her time, tor the 
team must meet regularly to develop and sustain a program that is in- 
tegrated and coordinated rather than a collection of individual courses 
and professorsi each going pretty much their own way. Our experiences 
suggest that it will take at least two years for a faculity to develop 
a smooth operating team in which everyone 1s able to shift from his/her 
pattern of complete independence to one in which he/she must give prior 
ity to a program and its needs* 

Professors who do give a full measure to a center program will 
bo giving more of theiTiselves for student benefit than their institu- 
tion expects, yet they may not be recognized or rewarded for that 
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effort. In facts it can even be negative in terms of pay and promo- 
tion, although this is gradually becoming generally less= true. A pro- 
fessor *s v^riting and research are inevitably curtailed^ at least for 
the first couple of years » and, in institutions where these are con- 
sidered more important than good teaching , professors may suffer. 
Even in institutions where good teaching is rewarded, a professor can 
get in trouble. In one institution^ a group of younger professors 
established a very effective center that soon had students spreading 
the v/ord about how much better this program was than the traditional 
one. This was very threatening to a group of older professors v/1th 
governance power, who had no intention of venturing forth from their 
campus sanctuaries* Soon, the center professors were being chided for 
their failure to devote enought time to departmental affairs and to 
the graduate program. 

Teachers, like professors, will also be members of a team that 
must meet to coordinate and integrate their efforts. Joint meetings 
of teachers and professors are also required to keep the wheels of the 
operation well-oiled. Teachers also have to spend time with the stu- 
dents--helping them develop plans for their own teaching, talking to 
them about their work--and visiting with professors about the work and 
progress of the individual students. Principals must find ways to 
provide teachers with released time if teachers are to carry out these 
duties and still maintain their sanity. 

Standing in clear and firm support of those who work in centers 
is one commitment the institutions must niake--reward1ng the partici» 
pants for their efforts and arranging their teaching loads so that it 
Is feasible for them to do the work that needs to be done. Universi- 
ties (that is, department chairmen), deans, and registrars, must co- 
operate in arranging course and time schedules so that students can 
spend the needed time in the field. This seems like a simple request^ 
but real internal struggles have developed in some institutions when 
attemps were made to change the traditional schedule, Frequentlyj it 
seems that schedules are more sacred than quality of programs. There 
must be enough flexibility in the college schedule to allow students, 
teachers s and professors the time they need to design and operate a 
functional program that integrates theory and practice. 

Note that the plea here is not for monetary assistance from the 
institutions, although that would a desirable way of expressing sup- 
port. What we are asking here is that in visible ways, schools and 
colleges say to their participants , ''You are doing an important job, 
and it is appreciated. Keep up the good work!" 

Assuming good institutional support » management of a center can 
and should focus on two major areas: (1) maintenance of open and 
accurate communication among all parties; and (2) evaluation and re- 
vision of the effort. Mollifying hurt feellngSs constantly putting 



out fires attributable to poor planning (or no planning) » and uncer- 
tainties about where the program is headed can be minimized if effec- 
tive planning and preparation is carried out in advance of beginning 
the center. Thus, fill energies should be expended in a positive, 
forward-looking direction rather than a corrective, backward-1 ooking 
one. 

Coniniunicati o n 

MdNdylng tfie ct^nler will require thdl bUiiieone be in charge. All 
this means is that there should be one person with the responsibility 
for calling teachers and professors together on a regular basis for 
the purposes of "checking signals," evaluating, revising, and plan- 
ning ahead. Members of both the college and school teams should be 
doing this weekly or at least every other week. At least every month, 
the two groups or their selected rcprescntati vgs should meet together 
for a general program review. 

At the beginning of each seniester, the time and place of these 
joint meetings should be established and one person, teacher or pro- 
fessor, selected to call and chair this meeting. The chairperson can 
be rotated every so often, if desired. Notes of each meeting should 
be maintained and copies circulated to everyone following the meeting. 
Near the close of each semester, several meetings should be set aside 
for serious program evaluation and planning in preparation for the 
next semester. 

Meeting as separate bodies and as a combined group should provide 
adequately for the formal communication system. Problems are more 
likely to arise, however ^ in the daily, informal communications net- 
work. Teachers, prof essors , and students interact regularly in their 
daily contacts, and much of the business of the center is conducted 
in this way. This face-to-face communication process Is highly effec- 
tive when exercised with a bit of caution. When conversing with a 
single person, it is easy^ without realizing it^ to make statements 
that represent policy decisions or even changes, If these statements 
are not then communicated by the originator to all other parties, the 
policy will filter from one person to another, probably with slight 
changes in each transfer, Furtheniiore, individuals can be offended, 
and a program disrupted, when they learn that decisions influencing 
their work have been made without their knowledge. As an example, 
students in one center were to be tutoring a small group of children 
in reading, One teacher wantec her student to turor in math Instead, 
and in a weak moment, e! ^ pp^^^suadcd the professor guiding this experi- 
ence to agree* Quickly, this "policy change" spread to other students 
and teachers, generating much confusion and some hard feelings before 
the matter could be settled* 

To supplement face-to-face communication^ several actions should 
be taken, A message box for professors should be established adjacent 
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to the teacher boxes in the school office^ and this box should be 
checked at least twice a day. Teachers and students can easily send 
fnessages to professors via this box, There should be an announceiTient 
center for students located in a convenient spot* Professors and 
teachers can post assignnients or messages on the board, which should 
be checked at least twice daily. 

Memos must be used for many coitirnuni cation purposes. Nenios are 
good for documenting the history o1' the center, as well as conveying 
the saniii inForniation efficiently to niany people. Menios ca/^ be ini- 
tiated by teachers or professors* Overuse of menios should be avoided 
to prevent niemo iinniunity* To distinguish center nieinos from gther memo 
in the school, a paper of one color should be used. 

A roster containing names i addresses, and phone numbers of stu- 
dents, teachers 5 and professors can be a very useful docuiiient for 
ever^^one to have. Many are the tifnes when participants v/ill need to 
communicate after and before school hours. 

In one successful center, a picnic, partyi or some type of Infor- 
mal gathering was arranged at the close of each semester for teachers, 
students, and professors. This did much to cement relations among the 
groups and to open the doprs of comniunicatlon v/ider. In another cen- 
ter, several informal "get togethers" were held early in the semester 
as a means of developing a group cohesiveness and unity of purpose, 

Eva1uat jQ£ 

Formative evaluation of the center prograni v/ill almost certainly 
be ongoing, but there should also be a time near the end of each 
semester for systeinatic and in-depth evaluation. To do this^ a check-- 
list should be developed that reflects the prograiTi areas to be eval- 
uated* Some of those areas wou Id undoubtedly include the follovving: 
scheduling--did the students spend enough time in the school class- 
rooms?; experienc^s-Hvere the things students were asked and allowed 
to do worthv/hile to them, to teachers, to children?- and communica- 
tions-did everyone feel they knew what was going on and that they were 
a part of the decision mailing process? Other possible evaluation 
areas would be supervision, facilities, materialSs managenient, and 
prograni goals and objectives. 

Professors, students, and teachers niight first consider the 
checklist independently and then come together as a groLjp to discuss 
their positions. At all times ^ the focus should be on the aspects of 
the program that should b^ continued because they are good and on 
changes that should be made to improve the program. Belaboring who 
or what Is vrong ^tth a program without positive suggestions for Im- 
provement is a futile eKpenditure of time. Perfection in the program 
will never be attained, but progress in that direction should be made 
each semester. 



Formative evaluationj on a rGgular and sj^steinatic basis, is 
highly important^ especially during the first couple of years of cen = 
ter dGvelopfnent , When taken seriously 1n prograni modification, re- 
design, and refinement^ evaluation offers effective assurance that 
the views of the various participants are heard and valued. This in- 
tensifies the sense of ownership by those responsible for the center*s 
continuation, It is a crucial Initial step in fnaking the center In- 
creasingly effective v/ith respect to the necessary rniK of goals for 
all participants v/hic)i it is designed to fulfil K 

When centers become established and are functioning with reason- 
able smoothness J there is a need for increasingly/ sophisticated sum- 
mative evaluation, It is one thing to knov/ that a prograrn is working 
v/ithout falling apart at the seams periodi cal ly and that the program 
is functioning to the general satisfaction of the various participants. 
It is another to be able to establish that the program is producing 
those specific effects that are congruent with the Important educa- 
tional outcomes required by Individuals and their society in achicV" 
ing their fullest potential* 
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A FINAL NOTE 



At this point it rnust be clear that the ciuthors strongly favor 
the teacher education center as a powerful vehicle for increasing the 
effectiveness of education and training for prospective teachers* 
Full implenienta tion of the concept requires time and intelligent 
adaptation to local circunistances and progrossivG role chanqes for 
colTpge an-i s .honl pnrsonnol ^ as w^l 1 ^ for jjarti cipatiny sLurJiJi . 
F<esults of this effort have been encouraging as we have observed thorn 
both first and second hand. 

A% a brief sunimary, we offer the follov/ing list of advantages 
inherent in successful implenien tation of a teacher educati on center: 

U Centers provide a mechanism for assembling and 
focusing the full training potential of both col-- 
lege-based and school-based teacher educators on 
the efnergent learning and experiential needs of 
prospective teachers, 

a. Centers offer recognition of teachers and other 
school personnel as full-fledged and indispens- 
able members of the teacher education team 
responsible for both the design and iriipl eirien- 
tation of preservice teacher education. 

b. Centers offer college-based teacher educators 
direct access to^ and involvement in, the 
reality settings in which their students are 
learning to function. Relevance is built into 
the teaching-learning erivironment rather than 
being extrapolated from past experience of the 
instructor and anticipations of the learner. 

c. Centers offer teachers- in- training integrated 
inputs from the school-college instructional/ 
supervisory team geared to their emerging needs 
for knov/ledges skilly and progressively re- 
sponsible experience in managing the learning 
environnient for children. 

2, Centers permit greater flexibnity in the utiliza- 
tion of the expertise residerit in college and 
school^based teacher educators in a sequence and 
at a pac« which is congriient with the stage of 
development and learning which Individual praspec- 
tive teachers have reachedl* 

3. Centers have the capability of offering a wide 
variety of field experience responsive to 
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learniiny find f'X|»eri iMiUdl fu'^.'iib uf difffM-unL pri>- 
spoctivc toachem- 

CentDrs offer rapid and constant faedback on py'^^frain 
of foe tivono^f^ for JiffGrnnL Gtudontr^ ^Jf^d iimioditite 
clNirifiGS btised on that foodbdck. 

Contors fo^tar personal i zcid ruuJ inForm^n rolat i^^f^" 
shi[j^ among todchor educators and ntudonfs which 
dirnwiiuh funiiu! tiiifJ 'iUprc:>iJi^u bartMur-^ diul mjIK: 
turcs and onh^tncc lecirninrj (incl [^atisfaf^t iun for al 1 
(.Kirhicipanfn. 

Conters can provide sign if i can tly Gnric;hod educa- 
tional programs for childron through the intogrfltey 
contributions of pxportisp and incroa^f^d ncjucation^i 
pDrbonnei in the schools, 

Centers offer schools and collogas open opportuni- 
ties for the communication of^ new developnients 
their respective areas of contact and expertise 
^hich facilitate the movement of both Tnservlce 
and preservice personnel towrd the cutting edge of 
educational change and renew*^a K 

Centers which concentrcite on preservice education 
experience a train ifig model v/hich can fJ^ve powerful 
effects on the design and conduct of continuing gcIm^ 
cation programs for inservice teachers* 
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